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A Reprieve! 
HERE is no romance in a shovel! Applaud if 
you will the brawny biceps of the sweating 
worker; eulogize the builder df roads and tunnels, 
the stoker of the distance-demolishing locomotive ; 
the coal passer to a battery of mammoth boilers 
or the human ant mining away at the foundations 
of the earth, but—the fact remains that digging 
is the supreme indignity of the curse put on Adam. 

In the advertising of Wood’s Mo-lyb-den-um 
Shovels for the Wood Shovel and Tool Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, we shout the cheering news of a reprieve— 
that here is a light, well balanced tool of toughest 
steel that subtracts grinding toil from labor, a 
saver of energy, of time and money. 

Everything worth while is interpretable in terms 
of service to humankind. Advertising is the mes- 
senger of better things that acclaims the truth of 
man’s great birthright—freedom from enslavement, 
the reality of perfection. 


N.W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


CLEVELAND 
BOSTON CHICAGO 


) OTe 


KOM OO COLOLOCe 
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Where Are Your Best 
Sales Prospects Today? 


Are they in the cities where there are 
6,000,000 people out of work and other mil- 
lions working on part time or at greatly re- 
duced wages? 

or 
Are they on the farms where there is no un- 
employment and the harvest money is com- 
ing in? 
The cost of farm operation is down 50% and 
farmers will make a profit this year. 


The facts show that farm people are better 
off financially than any other class. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit reaches one 
out of every two farm homes that can be in- 
fluenced through advertising. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The National Flexible Advertising Medium 
2,000,000 A. B.C. Circulation 


Peaneytvente Farmer The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1880 Established 1900 
The Breeder’s Gazette St. Paul 
Established 1881 Hoard’s Dairyman 
The Nebraska Farmer Established 1870 
Established 1859 Progressive Farmer 
Lincoln, Neb. Established 1886 
Wallace’s Farmer Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Betablished 1895 Memphis, Atlanta, Dallas 
The Ohio Farmer The Michigan Farmer 
stadlished 1848 Established 1843 
The Wisscasta Agstouituriot Pacific Rural Press 
lished 1 Established 1870 
Beatete | sear el The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1841 Established 1882 


1100 Transportation Bidg. 95 Madison Ave. 
Chicago. New York City 


All Btandard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. O. 


Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papers, INo. Watiace C. Ricwarpson, Ino. 
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Advertising Pushes Phoenix Sales 
Beyond Wartime Volume 


At Crucial Moment Hosiery Manufacturer Increases Advertising to 
Prevent Expected Decline—Big Results Follow 


By C. M. Harrison 


HERE has been a certain 
amount of vindictiveness back 
of the refusal of the public to buy 
in normal quantities during the 
past year. Whether we like to 
admit it or not, people have been 
sore. Rightfully or not, they be- 
lieve that they were held up dur- 
ing the war. In many instances, 
in paying what they felt was an 
extravagant price for needed ar- 
ticles, they quietly swore ven- 
geance. They had been looking 
for a chance to get even, and 
found it these last twelve months. 
Because of their outraged feel- 
ings, people, where it did not in- 
volve them personally, have looked 
on our recent business diffi- 
culties with provoking compla- 
cence. Many persons have frankly 
gloated when they heard that this 
or that concern was in a financial 
tight place. “They soaked me 
when they had a chance. Now 
let them get a dose of their own 
medicine”’—that was the attitude 
of these persons. 

The average man and woman 
doesn’t go very deeply into eco- 
nomics. When ground between 
the upper and nether millstones of 
supply and demand, all they think 
of is to blame somebody for their 
hardship. When meat goes up 
they castigate the meat dealer. 
Perhaps he passes the buck to the 
packers. As a matter of fact per- 
haps neither is to blame. The 
dealer and the packers may have 
been caught between the economic 
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vise just as badly as the consumer 
has. But you cannot get Mrs. 
Housekeeper to take out her 
grudge on such an abstract object 
as economic law. She wants 
something more tangible on which 
to vent her wrath. 

And she has found such objects 
aplenty these recent months. The 
failure of many companies to 
placate the aggrieved consumer is, 
partially at least, the cause of their 
slackened business. It isn’t the 
whole cause by any means, but it 
is certainly a factor in the 
present situation. Some organiza- 
tions have handled this matter 
admirably. Either by reason of 
the way they handled their adver- 
tising or because their funda- 
mental policies are well grounded, 
they have been able to keep all 
elements in their trade pretty well 
satisfied during the troublous 
times of the last year. 

The Phoenix Knitting Works, 
of Milwaukee, is a company in 
this condition. The prosperous 
business it is enjoying today is 
due to the good-will which it care- 
fully built up in days gone by and 
which it scrupulously preserved 
during the hectic period of the 
war. The influence of this ac- 
cumulated good-will is well illus- 
trated by an incident which took 
place in New York a few months 
ago. 

An important official of the 
company visited Saks department 
store in New York. Naturally he 
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went to the hosiery department, 
Saks being a large retail dis- 
tributor of Phoenix goods. 
There was a sale on at the time. 
A certain manufacturer had sold 
a big quantity of a popular num- 
ber of silk hose to the store which 
was offering it at the special price 





What does it cost you to 
maintain your hosiery equip- 
ment? One buys the motor 
car that, according to his 
means, will carry him over the 
longest miles, in the greatest 
elegance and comfort, at the 
lowest cost. Phoenix hosiery 
has taken the lead in world sales 
because of its outstanding mile- 
age endurance. And as a natu- 
tal accompaniment of that en- 
durance come its lasting beauty, 


its downright comfort and 
x its low cost of maintenance. 








PHOEN 


HOSIERY 









Printers’ INK he never would 
have believed unless he had seen 
it for himself. 

He had been in the department 
only a few minutes when he 
noticed a couple of women in- 
specting the $1.95 stockings—run- 
ning their hands down the inside 
and noting the vari- 
ous details with 
which every woman 
is so well ac- 
quainted. Then 
they placed the hose 


\ back on the table 
and bought some of 


the Phoenix brand 
at $2.65. 


“The amazing 
thing about it,” he 
said, “was that the 
$1.95 hose were ac- 
tually better than 
our goods that 
were selling at 
$2.65. They had 

/ been selling for 


¥ more than our price 
F but the customer 
was being given the 


benefit of the spe- 

cial purchase the 

store had made. I 

remained for a few 

minutes and during 

that time I saw sev- 

eral women repeat 

the operation I have 
just spoken of. 

“Why did they do 
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of $1.95 a pair. The price was 
made possible through concessions 
given by the maker in order that he 
might unload his goods before the 
expected buying slump set in. 

It was a good grade which 
would retail regularly for $3 or 
more per pair, 

Nearby was a display of Phoe- 
nix hosiery, which was selling 
at $2.65 a pair—the regular price. 
Phoenix had not reduced the cost 
to the retailer, and its goods were 
marked as usual. 

The Phoenix official noted the 
arrangement just described and 
then he got the surprise of his 
life. Also, he learned something 
about advertising, which he tells 


son, uninfluenced by 

name or other con- 
ditions, would have shown anyone 
well acquainted with merchandise 
as women are supposed to be, 
that the lower-priced hose were 
actually the better of the two. It 
was evident, then, that the women 
were buying hose by name. They 
didn’t know the other kind. They 
did know ours. 

“I never had any doubts as to 
the power and value of advertis- 
ing. But I never thought it 
would work quite that way. | 
repeat, I would not have be 
lieved it, no matter who told me, 
unless I had seen it for my- 
self.” 

The advertising bringing about 
the incident the Phoenix mat 
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the Home 


bee a glimpse into any 
well-ordered American 
kitchen. You will probably 
find one or more of these 
well known products, 
New Perfection Oil Cook 
Stoves, Aladdin Utensils, 
Premo Gas Ranges. 


In other parts of the house 
where local or extra 
warmth is needed you will . 
find the Perfection Oil Heater. Discriminating 
housewives select these appliances in response 
to well directed advertising campaigns. 





For many years we have studied the market for 
household equipment. We know its distribution 
channels and the consumer appeal. We believe 
our advertising of these and other household 
products reflects this knowledge. 


If you have a house- 
hold article of quality 
which merits greater 
distribution and 
larger sales, we would 
like to talk over its if 
possibilities with you. 





THE H.K MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 61 Broadway New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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speaks of started early in the sum- 
mer of 1920. At that time the 
hosiery business of the country 
showed signs of declining from 
the high pinnacle of prosperity to 
which wartime conditions had 
forced it. Today the several 
Phoenix mills in Milwaukee are 
running at their absolute maxi- 
mum capacity. The company’s 
selling task is merely one of par- 
celing out its goods so as to give 
its customers equitable treatment. 
For all the world it reminds one 
of conditions that obtained during 
the war when buyers were figura- 
tively on their knees begging for 
merchandise in any quantity what- 
ever. 

These facts about the extraor- 
dinary things going on in the 
Phoenix organization are well 
known to the trade. Manufactur- 
ers, jobbers and retailers in the 
dry goods line have wondered 
what possibly could have enabled 
Phoenix to stand out so sharply 
in contrast in these times when 
most everybody. who gets busi- 
ness has to fight for it as for 
dear : life. 

Phoenix didn’t perform any 
miracle to bring this about. It 
simply used two forces that are at 
the disposal of everybody—an 
equitable, consistent price policy 
and advertising. 


A FAR-SEEING POLICY REGARDING 
PRICE 


The Phoenix price policy 
worked into and laid the ground- 
work for the advertising in such 
a way that it is best to treat the 
whole story here in chronological 
order. 

First, as to the price policy. 
Phoenix did not profiteer during 
the war. Of course it is not the 
only concern that didn’t. -Thou- 
sands of organizations played fair 
with their trade during times 
when it would have been just as 
easy for them to cash in on their 
unusual opportunity for profit. 
Unfortunately many other con- 
cerns in various lines did take ad- 
vantage of the occasion. I am 
only citing the fact here because 
it has an important bearing on the 
theme of the article. 

The Phoenix company did not 
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increase its prices unduly at any 
time. It made some advances to 
conform to production costs, but 
what I mean is it did not take 
advantage of circumstances and of 
the great scarcity of hosiery to get 
fancy prices. 

Phoenix at all times tried to 
tote fair. During the wartime 
extravaganza, orgy, or whatever 
you want to call it, of buying, 
Phoenix tried to apportion its 
merchandise as equitably as pos- 
sible and it always adhered to its 
stated price, not taking advantage 
of buyers’ willingness to pay any 
figure at all just so they got goods, 
Maybe Phoenix did this because 
it wanted to. Maybe the policy 
was superinduced by a selfish con- 
sideration of honesty being the 
best policy. Anyway, it was done 
and now the company is getting 
all the business it can handle. 

How did this policy work out? 
_ On a Northwestern train com- 
ing back from Milwaukee recently 
I met the owner of a big Kansas 
City store whom I knew ten years 
or more ago in Topeka. We got 
to talking about prices, and 
hosiery was one of the subjects 
discussed. 

This retailer does a gross an- 
nual dry goods business of about 
two million dollars. This figure, 
following the usual percentage, 
would make his hosiery sales 
about $70,000 per year. He ought 
to know something about hose. 
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When wartime prices were at 
their peak he had been buying 
a certain grade of hosiery from 
the Phoenix people for $21 pe 
dozen. Another concern priced 
similar grade of hosiery at $3 
per dozen, and of course sold a 
it could possibly make, price being 
no object. When prices began t 
tumble and the grand rush fo 
cover took place the latter firm re 
duced its prices on this numbe 
to $12.50 per dozen—which neces 
sarily meant not a penny of profi 
and more likely quite a serio 
loss. Phoenix cut its prices 
$18.50 per dozen. I did not g 
these figures from the Phoeni 
company nor from its competitor 
but am putting down here wh 
the Kansas City retailer told 
He is in every way reputable 
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Is the magazine circulation 
that you pay for 
actual reader circulation? 


OR, with a lot of it, is the magazine 
“runner up” to a set of books, a family 
album or a jack-knife? 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


subscribers are not lured in. They sub- 
scribe and pay their money every year in 
advance because they know they will get 
a service which will help them to make 
a better home and live a more useful life. 


There are over a million of them, too, and 


“One Woman Tells Another” 





Member A.B.C. 
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“IT did not buy at the $12.50 
price,” he declared. “I continued 
featuring Phoenix not only be- 
cause of its advertising value, but 
because the average price on 
Phoenix during the year was 
actually lower than what the other 
manufacturer offered me.” 

Such was the reputation, then, 
that had been definitely nailed 
down by the Phoenix company 
when it faced the critical period 
in June and July of last year. It 
seemed that a slump was inev- 
itable. Unmistakable indications 
could be seen on every hand. 
Phoenix correctly reasoned that 
its price policy would help it and 
that its decline would not be so 
serious as otherwise would be the 
case, 

At this juncture, Phoenix de- 
cided to smash its way through 
with a real advertising campaign 
in newspapers and magazines. 
This it did and the results are 
known today to the business 
world. 

The net result has been that 
the Phoenix volume of sales has 
not declined a single dollar from 
the highest figure it attained at 
the very zenith of the general 
wartime prosperity. We all have 
a very vivid recollection of those 
dark days last December and in 
January, February and March of 
the present year when it seemed 
that things were going to pot 
generally in a business way. The 
so-called buying strike was at its 
height. Here and there large city 
department stores were making 
spurts in an effort to stimulate 
things and they succeeded meas- 
urably well. Generally speaking, 
though, things were in a bad way. 
But last February the Phoenix 
Knitting Works did the biggest 
month’s business in all its his- 
tory—bigger than its biggest five 
weeks’ business when merchan- 
dise had a ready sale at. almost 
any price its makers wanted to 
ask. 

As a matter of course, the 
quality of a firm’s product has to 
be right or its advertising and 
selling policies, although superior, 
may fall because of their shaky 
foundation. The most rigorous 
rules promoting quality have been 
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enforced by Herman Gardner, 
president of the company, since he 
started his concern ten years ago. 
He enforces the same rules now, 
But it was not exclusively Mr. 
Gardner’s quality requirements 
that placed Phoenix where it is 
today. The thing that did do it 
was his sales and advertising 
policy backed up by the quality. 
Other concerns putting out goods 
whose quality equals Phoenix are 
feeling the effects of the business 
depression today. 

The campaign was started in 


paper effort involving fifteen or 
more metropolitan centres. The 
newspaper part was brought about 
through a desire to combat condi- 
tions which the company could 
foresee through the expected clos- 
ing down of industry. When it 
became apparent that many men 
would be out of work, a special 
newspaper campaign was put on in 
behalf of men’s hosiery. In tone 
this followed the same general 
lines as the magazine copy. The 
response was almost immediate 
and soon the sales of men’s hose, 
which had showed a bit of a ten- 
dency to lag, were on their wa 
up again. 

BIG FALL CAMPAIGN ON NEW LIN 

OF HOSIERY 


As these words are written, fina 
proofs are being O. K.’ed fo 
another big newspaper effo 
scheduled to start in September, 
It will have direct application tq) 
the new Phoenix hose mad@ 
of a combination of wool and cot@) 
ton which the company expect 
will be very popular among me 
and women during the coming fa 
and winter. The fashion arbite 
have decided that low shoes wi 
be just as much the thing for me 
this winter as they were fo 
women last winter. It is reason 
able to conclude, therefore, t 


advertisements will stress the si 
and wool hose specifically, whi 
the magazine copy will contim 
along the same educational 4 
institutional lines as heretofore. 
(Continued on page 137) 
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Campaign Features Re-established 
Price 


How Eaton, Crane & Pike Company Is Using Advertising as a Combined 
Sales Stimulating and Business Adjusting Force 


oy ET the public become con- 
vinced that retail prices 
have reached bottom and retail 
selling will speed up materially,” 
declared an important retailer 
recently, 

Unquestionably there is a ten- 
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FORTHCOMING ADVERTISEMENT TO STANDARDIZE A FAIR 


PRICE 


dency on the part of consumers to 
hold off a bit to see if prices will 
not go still lower. Because of 
this, many of those products 
which have reached their bottom 
price level are suffering along 
with the products which have not 
yet struck bottom at retail. People 
are still a bit suspicious. 

Just how to overcome this sus- 
picion and stimulate retail sales 
is a problem that is troubling more 
than one manufacturer whose 
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product is down to its bottom 
price level; and, it is bothering 
many retailers, too. 
How can people be convinced? 
The Eaton, Crane & Pike Com- 
pany, manufacturer of various 
lines of social stationery, faced 
this problem in con- 
nection with its big 
staple line, Eaton’s 
Highland Linen. Be- 
fore the war Eaton’s 
Highland Linen had 
been a popular-priced 
stationery selling at 
retail pretty generally 
at fifty cents a box, 
though the price va- 
ried somewhat, de- 
pending on the loca- 
tion and character of 
the store selling it. 
But during the war 
manufacturing costs 
increased and _ the 
desire of price soared, until this 
popular brand was 
selling at retail from 
sixty cents to one 
dollar a box, depend- 
ing upon the location 
and the store. 
During the past year 
costs have been gradu- 
adjusted, until 
three weeks ago the 
point was reached 
where the company 
was able to supply its 
retailers with Eaton’s 
Highland Linen to 
sell at the old price—fifty cents 
the box—and make a good profit. 
Realizing that without some 
special drive it would take a long 
time for the whole public to find 








this out, and that retailers’ sales 
would not be stimulated to any 
very considerable extent until the 
public did realize this and feel 
convinced that the price on this 
one item, at least, was down t0 
rock bottom, Eaton, Crane & Pike 
Company has launched a special 
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national advertising campaign 
announcing “Eaton’s Highland 


Linen—Back to 50c a box—Every- 
where.” 

The first magazine advertise- 
ment of the campaign, which will 
appear October 1, is reproduced 
herewith. Note that the whole 
emphasis is placed on “Back to 
50c a box—Everywhere.” In ef- 
fect the magazine reader is told 
at a glance that here is one well- 
known paper that she can now 
buy unhesitatingly, with confi- 
dence that it has reached its 
bottom price—its old price of fifty 
cents. 


VIGOROUS CAMPAIGN, ALSO, IN 
DEALERS’ STORES 
Supplementing this magazine 


campaign, the company is sending 
out counter cards featuring “Back 
to fifty cents” for the retail sta- 
tioner to display on the boxes of 
Eaton’s Highland Linen on his 
counter, and a special “Back to 
fifty cents” window display is now 
being prepared to send out to the 
trade to help them get the message 
to the people who pass their stores. 

“We are going to do everything 
we can to get people into sta- 
tionery stores and departments 
and get them to buying,’ said 
C. C. Davis, vice-president of the 
Eaton, Crane & Pike company. 
“People have been waiting to be 
convinced that the time has come 
when they can buy advantage- 
ously; we are taking this step to 
convince them. Such a campaign 
as this is calculated to start a real 
wave of stationery buying all over 
the country.” 

In addition to its principal mis- 
sion, to stimulate immediate retail 
sales and thus accelerate busi- 
ness for and with its retail dis- 
tributors, this campaign furnishes 
an opportunity for the company 
definitely to establish the price of 
Eaton’s Highland Linen at its 
logical and average pre-war price, 
with all that means in volume sales 
(and easier selling) to the retailer 
and, ultimately, to the company. 

Thus has this company grasped 
the present opportunity to use ad- 
vertising as a business adjusting 
as well as a_ sales-stimulating 
force. 
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Frank Little Leaves Batten 
Agency to Go Abroad 


Frank Little has resigned as di. 
rector and _ vice-president of the 
George Batten Company, Inc., New 
- 

W. H. Johns, 
ten company, in announcing Mr. 
tle’s resignation, said: 

“It is with the greatest of regret 
that I announce the resignation of 
Frank Little who has been associated 
with our organization for the past 
eighteen years and has served as a 
director and vice-president. 

“For some time, Mr. Little has been 
suffering from a nervous strain which 
he now feels he must recognize and 
correct. 

“With Mrs. Little, he plans to make 
an extended visit abroad and sails 
in the next two weeks for an in. 
definite stay. With him go the cordial 
good wishes of his friends here. 

‘On his return, Mr. Little contem 
plates business association with an 
important manufacturing concern with 
which he has been closely related in 
the past, but it is inconceivable that 
his love for and experience in adver 
tising will be allowed to go without 
further expression.” 


president of the Bat- 
L it- 





New Accounts with Gannon 
Agency 

The Southard-Robertson Company, 
maker of Magnetic Stoves, and the 
Odorless Incinerator Company, manv- 
facturer of household refuse incinera- 
tors, have placed their accounts with 

W. Gannon, Inc., New York, ad- 
vertising agency. 

Another new account with this 
agency is “A Man from California— 
Cornelius D. Vezin”—selling Califor- 
nia fruits and everlasting flowers by 
mail. Class publications will be used 
for this account. 





Sioux City Newspaper Men 
Buy Sioux Falls Daily 


The Sioux Falls, Ia., daily and Sun- 
day Press has been purchased b John 
H. Kelly, Eugene Kelly, and Gardner 
Kelly, majority stockholders of The 
Sioux City Tribune, Sioux City, Ia, 
and some of their associates in the 
Tribune. Dennis O’Leary will be edi 
tor and manager. 

ohn H. Kelly and Eugene Kelly 
will continue in active management of 
the Tribune. 





“Scientific American” to Con- 
bine Publications 


The Scientific American publications, 
weekly and monthly, are to be com 
bined as a single monthly magazine 
The issue dated November will be the 
first one of the Scientific American in 
combined form. The same size of type 
page as the present weekly—9% by 
12% inches—will be retained. 
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Remember this-- 


When you buy indoor or 
outdoor advertising signs 





Our exhibit of NAPECO Fibre 
Signs at the Chicago Pageant of 
Progress Exposition consisted en- 
tirely of signs taken from runs 
previously executed for our cus- 
tomers. 


It is particularly indicative of the 
quality of workmanship and ma- 
terial we deliver when these sam- 
ples, produced under regular manu- 
facturing conditions, were granted 
the only First Prize Award against 
all competitors. 


May we submit our proposition 
without obligation to you? 


National Printing and Engraving Co. 








Lithographers and Printers 
New York—136 W. 52nd St. 


Chicago—1512 Tribune Bldg. 
St. Louits—7th and Elm Sts. 
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Your living, no matter 
how you earn it, depends 
on better business, which 
is more buying and 
selling. 


Especially does it depend 
on selling. 


George W. Hopkins sells 
an article that is supposed 
now to be “hard to sell.” 
Read about his experi- 
ence and conclusions in 
Collier’s for September 10. 


Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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ditimore: Leads 
In Stree 


INCE 1912 Baltimore has shifted position from the foot of the class 
of well-paved cities to the leader in smooth street pavements, leavin 


Washington, Philadelphia, Chicago and even New York behind. 


Remembering that Baltimore was once the premier cobblestone city of 
the country awakens one to the realization of the tremendous strides 
made here within the last few years. And of all the forces and 
influences lending great strength to the city’s expansion and progress 
The NEWS and The AMERICAN are foremost. 


The advertising value of these two great Associated Press papers (evening and 
morning) lies largely in the fact that two-thirds of their strength is evening strength 
in an evening newspaper town, plus the prestige and influence of the second oldest 
newspaper in the United States. In addition to this, their combined circulations, 
approximating 186,000 daily and Sunday, were built up by competing organizations 
and are maintained today by separate forces; hence your message in The NEWS 
and The AMERICAN reaches the widest range of different homes in Baltimore 
and Maryland. 


Contracts for The NEWS and The AMERICAN offer daily insertion in subsequent 
editions, evening of one day, morning of the next, or vice versa. Rate for 1000 
lines, 30¢ daily, 35¢ Sunday; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35¢. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday: 


Ghe BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 








DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 

oy —~+ "a : a - “ve 
jassau Street irst Nat’ 8° 

New York A Wwad< Chicago 


Advertising Manager 
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Advertising Creates Responsibility 
in Lighting Fixture Business 


In Cleveland Fifteen Dealers, Forced by Labor Strike, Form Association 
and Advertise 


A LABOR strike has brought a 
new advertiser, an associa- 
tion of lighting fixture dealers, 
into Cleveland newspapers. The 
strike was a stimulant that caused 
fifteen dealers in that city to come 
together and study all of the prob- 
lems that beset them, foremost of 
which was the dispelling of the 
spirit of irresponsibility that per- 
vaded lighting fixture shops. 
These dealers concluded that ad- 
vertising would take care of this 
problem for them. 

This spirit of irresponsibility 
had crept into the lighting fixture 
dealers’ business in Cleveland be- 
cause a complete understanding 
with the purchaser of lighting fix- 
tures on the question of installa- 
tion costs had never been reached. 
The purchaser was given a price 
which included installation, but in 
this price no consideration was 
given the cost of extra trips so 
often made necessary by the cus- 
tomer’s desire for certain changes 
in fixtures after installation. 

Perhaps the customer wanted 
the fixture raised or lowered; per- 
haps the finish of the fixture was 
unsatisfactory. If a charge was 
made for the additional work 
which was brought on by the cus- 
tomer, then that individual felt 
that he was being “worked as a 
good thing.” If the dealer did not 
make a charge then he would soon 
find himself in an unprofitable 
business. 

[his chief difficulty the Cleve- 
land dealers have overcome by 
advertising that they guarantee 
satisfaction to the purchaser. 
They were able to make this guar- 
antee by agreeing to charge a fixed 
sun for installation and by ob- 
taining a secretary for their as- 
so.iation who sees that every 
cu.tomer’s complaint is investi- 

-d and settled. 

This extra charge, known as a 
“hanging charge,” amounts to fifty 
certs for every bracket and every 





ceiling light installed. The “hang- 
ing charge” always appears clearly 
stated on every invoice as-a sep- 
arate item. 

Of the amount charged for 
“hanging,” 20 per cent, or, in 
other words, ten cents out of 
every fifty cents is turned over 
to the society. This financing 
plan has provided sufficient funds 
for the paying of all office ex- 
penses, salary of a secretary, and 
all advertising costs, In the cam- 
paign which has just been started 
a sum of $2,000 will be invested. 

The guarantee is the theme of 
all the copy that the society is 
running in the present campaign. 
One of the advertisements, repro- 
duced with this article, shows the 
form of copy. 

It would be possible to devote 
the copy to the question of edu- 
cating the purchaser regarding 
great differences in the matter of 
material, construction and installa- 
tion of lighting fixtures. But such 
copy possibilities are to be ignored 
until the society has firmly im- 
planted the idea in consumers’ 
minds that by a constant repetition 
of its guarantee form in Cleveland 
newspapers it is “a society of 
organized responsibility for solv- 
ing lighting problems.” 

The society capitalizes the news- 
paper advertising in its direct-by- 
mail efforts. It receives daily a 
report of new building in Cleve- 
land. To the names on this list 
it sends its newspaper copy at 
three different times—the guaran- 
tee form and the names of the 
members of the society. 


A REAL GUARANTEE 


The society is alive to the neces- 
sity of giving its guarantee a 
genuine meaning. The copy itself 
shows the customer that, failing 
to obtain satisfaction from the 
dealer, he can appeal to the secre- 
tary of the society. An illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the 
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society follows up complaints is 
afforded in the following case re- 
lated by the secretary, J. L. Wolf: 

“A man had purchased a house 
from a building contractor, who 
had allowed our member a cer- 
tain price for the fixtures; later, 
the purchaser of the house had the 
building contractor put some ad- 
ditional electric outlets in this 
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THE BLECTRIC. 


LEAGUB 
OF CLEVELAND 
Prospect 365 








All lighting furnished and 
by vy F the dealers whose 
names appear ww are fully guar. 
The Du Boy Elec. Co. | The Halle Bros. Co. 
6032 Broadway Euclid and Huron Rd. 
The Brookins Co. The Hamilton Co. 
1141 Buclid Ave. 735 © Ave. 
The Citizens Electric | The Harrington 
Co. Electric C 
1040 Supertor Ave. ‘ax! 
The Doan Electric |The Kinney & 
Levan Co. 
2001 Superior Ave. 1375 Buclid Ave 
Electric Const. | The Liberty Electric 
& Sales Co. Co. | 
934 10302 Superior Ava } 
The Electric Supply yy sey Fixture 
| 
1947 East 9th St. T4713 Hast Second St | 
The Enterprise Elec- | The Sterling & 
tric Fixture Co. Welch Co. 
6016 Buclid Ave. 1223 Euclid Ave. 





The Von Alt-Collings Co. 
4404 Euclid Ave. 


The Lighting Fixture Dealers 
Society of Cleveland 
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HOW 
ARE ADVERTISING CO-OPERATIVELY 


house for which he, the building 
contractor, paid the wiremen. The 
building contractor did not, how- 
ever, order any lighting fixtures 
to cover these new outlets. 
“Before the fixtures were in- 
stalled the man who had pur- 
chased the house went tO our 
member and made some changes, 
for which he agreed to pay a dif- 
ference, and which part of his 
contract he lived up to. The 
building contractor also paid the 
amount which he had agreed to 
pay for his original selection, but 
in some manner the salesman for 
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CLEVELAND LIGHTING FIXTURE DEALERS 
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the firm in question put fixtures 
on the extra outlets without hav- 
ing an order from either the 
building contractor or the pur- 


chaser. When the problem was 
put up to me, as secretary, | 
learned that our member had 


threatened to sue this purchaser 
for these additional fixtures, and 
after reviewing the case I con- 
vinced our member that as they 
had never received an order for 
these goods they could not expect 
any pay for them, andeupon my 
suggestion they canceled this bill, 
which I think was about $35.” 

Why these fifteen lighting fix- 
ture dealers decided that advertis- 
ing was necessary; how they have 
financed their advertising, and the 
manner in which they are using 
advertising may well be studied by 
manufacturers of lighting fixtures 
and by them called to the atten- 
tion of lighting fixture dealers in 
other cities. These manufacturers 
need not wait until the local fix- 
ture hangers’ union has called a 
strike before fixture dealers in 
cities other than Cleveland are 
made to see the wisdom of ad- 
vertising. 





Detroit Agency Changes Name 


The name of the Campbell, Blood 
& Trump, advertising agency, Detroit, 
yn ooee changed to Campbell ‘Trump 

0. 
Harvey Campbell continues as presi- 
dent of the agency. The other offi 
cers are: Hal G. Trump, treasurer 
and general manager; 7 c te 
maine secretary, and ichard C. 
Fowler, vice-president. 

Mr. Fowler recently resigned as as- 
sistant sales manager of the Delco 
Light Company, Dayton, O. Prior to 
his Delco Light work he had_ been 
commercial manager of the Detroit 
City Gas Company. 





Halifax Newspapers Appoint 
Knill & Burke 


The Morning Herald, Evening Mail 
and Sunday Ledger, of Halifax, N. S., 
have appointed Knill & Burke, Inc. 
of New York and Chicago, as_ their 
sdvertising representatives in the United 
States. 


Gerard F. Marshall wit! 
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Butterick 
Gerard F. Marshall, formerly of the 
Western staff of Cosmopolitan, _has 


joined the Western staff of the But 


terick Quarterlies. 
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THe Curtis PusrisHinc Company 
Boston, August 10, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am under the impression that there 
was some agitation in reference to the 
e.clusive agency plan as _ interpreted 
by the Federal Trade Commission, 
claiming that it interfered with trade 


and was a violation of the Sherman 
anti-trust law. | 7 : 
Have you printed anything in refer- 


ence to this and can you furnish me 
with the reference issue and page 


numbers? 
W. E. Hosac. 


N Printers’ Ink for November 

11, 1915, an article by Gilbert 
H. Montague, of the New York 
Bar, discussed in considerable de- 
tail the attitude of the Govern- 
ment, and of the courts, toward 
the exclusive agency plan of doing 
business. It was shown that 
there was, at that time, a very ap- 
parent divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Government and the 
courts as to the legality of ex- 
clusive agency agreements: the 
Government viewing almost any 
arrangement of the sort with 
foreboding, and the courts being 
inclined to take a much more lib- 
eral view of the matter. 

This divergence of opinion was 
particularly evident in comparing 
the terms of consent decrees ob- 
tained by the Department of Jus- 
tice with the principles laid down 
in court opinions. This meant, of 
course, that the concern that 
had the money to spend for a 
protracted adventure in litigation 
stood a much better chance of re- 
taining its exclusive relationships 
with distributors than the concern 
that could not afford to hire 
exyensive attorneys and _ spend 
months—perhaps years—in gath- 
ering and presenting evidence of 
its good intentions. 

in the six years (nearly) which 
have elapsed’ since that article 












Was written, the courts have gone 
on hearing the evidence and pass- 
ing upon it, and the Government 
(especially the Federal Trade 
Commission) has gone on bring- 














The Legal Status of Exclusive 
Dealer Agreements 


Conflicting Opinions on This Important Subject May Soon Be Cleared 
Up by Supreme Court Decisions 


ing people to book for what it 
considers illegal exclusive dealer 
agreements. Yet so far as defi- 
nite and positive rulings are con- 
cerned, the situation has changed 
very little. The contrast between 
the opinions of the Government 
and of the courts is as strong as 
ever, and until the Supreme Court 
of the United States passes upon 
some of the cases which are now 
awaiting final disposition it will 
be extremely difficult to deter- 
mine with positive assurance what 
course of action is legal and what 
is not. 

As a matter of fact this confu- 
sion as to the precise meaning of 
the anti-trust law as expressed in 
the Sherman Act was one of the 
main reasans urged upon Con- 
gress for the passage of the 
Clayton Act, which became a law 
in 1914, and which attempted to 
specify exactly what acts would 
constitute an illegal “restraint of 
trade” or “attempt to monopo- 
lize.” Thus, Section 3 of this Act 
refers to exclusive agreements 
with customers or distributors, 
and provides that “it shall be un- 
lawful for any person > 

. . make a sale or contract for 
sale, of goods, wares, merchan- 
dise, machinery, or other com- 
modities on the condition, 
agreement or understanding that 
the purchaser thereof shall not 
use or deal in the goods . . . of 
a competitor where the 
effect of such... sale... may 
be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a 
monopoly.” 

But so far from clearing up the 
situation, the practical effect of 
this section of the Clayton Act 
has been to provide another mas- 
terful phrase of which nobody 
knows the precise meaning. Just 
what it is to “substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a 
monopoly” is a_ subject upon 
which the Department of Justice, 
the Federal Trade “Commission 
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and the courts (so far as they 
have spoken) have expressed va- 
rious, and sometimes sharply con- 
flicting, opinions. So, until we 
get a specific ruling from the Su- 
preme Court as to the meaning 
of that phrase, we are likely to 
remain as much in the dark as 
ever; and the Federal Trade 
Commission will doubtless go on 
issuing orders to “cease and de- 
sist” which are based upon its 
own, not exactly liberal, interpre- 
tation of it. 

The attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission as to the 
meaning of the phrase is illus- 
trated in a number of recent 
orders. For example, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, The Texas 
Company, the Sinclair Refining 
Company, and others (some 
twenty-five separate proceedings, 
as a matter of fact), have been 
ordered to cease and desist from 
leasing gasoline pumps and tanks 
to dealers on condition that only 
Standard Oil gasoline (or Texas 
Company, as the case may be) 
should be stored in them. The 
Fruit Growers’ Express Company 
was ordered to cease leasing re- 
frigerator cars to railroads under 
contract to use its equipment ex- 
clusively: there are severa! cases 
involving leases of machinery 
(such as mimeographs, binding 
machines, etc.) on condition that 
competing supplies should not be 
used: and a number of orders 
against concerns which offered a 
rebate in case competing products 
were not handled or used. An 
order of the Commission against 
the Curtis Publishing Company, 
based upon its system of distri- 
bution by exclusive dealer-agents, 
was set aside by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
on March 2, 1921. Also in-the 
case of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, and The 
Texas Company, the orders of 
the Commission were set aside by 
the Circuit Court for the Second 
Circuit on May 11, the court spe- 
cifically declaring that no viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act had been 
shown. 

Section 3 of the Clayton Act is 
involved in two important cases 
which are now before the Su- 
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preme Court of the United States: 
and a decision in at least one o 
them may be looked for short! 
after the court reconvenes in Oc 
tober. One of them is the cas 
of Standard Fashion Company v 
Magrane Houston Company, an! 
involves the common form of con 
tract of sale whereby the deale 
agrees: not to sell competing good 
during the life of the contrac 
The District Court decided tha 
this contract did not violate Sec 
tion 3 of the Clayton Act, but 
upon appeal this decree was re 
versed by the Circuit Court. A 
definite ruling upon this case by 
the Supreme Court will go a long 
way toward settling the question 
as to whether this particular form 
of dealer agreement is illegal. 

The other case is the famous 
United States vs. United Shoe 
Machinery Company, which has 
been before the courts in one 
form or another for more than 
six years. This was the first im- 
portant case brought by the Gov- 
ernment under the Clayton Act, 
and it is hoped that it will settle 
the question of exclusive con- 
tracts based upon leases of ma- 
chinery or equipment. 

Those are the two phases of the 
subject which are of chief interest 
to manufacturers, and it is quite 
possible that the Supreme Court 
will in the near future brush away 
some of the clouds which now 
surround them. For the present, 
however, it is as true as it was 
in 1915 that the view of the lower 
courts, as expressed in numerous 
decisions, would seem to give the 
manufacturer a great deal of lati- 
tude in protecting his product by 
one form or another of exclusive 
agreements, while the attitude of 
the Trade Commission indicates 
that he may quite possibly have 
» fight for it—[Ed, Printers’ 
NK. 





Insurance Companies Appoint 
R. L. Clark 
Roosevelt L. Clark has been mae 


manager of advertising and publicity vy 
the American Eagle Fire Insurance 
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Company, Continental Insutance Com- 
pany and Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 
ance Company, New York. He suc- 
ceeds Alfred K. Taylor, who recen'ly 
resigned. 
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Seal of Philadelphia 


City Separate 
Population Dwellings 
1,823,779 390,000 





Why Phidedelphin is a good 
place to advertise and sell 


Women’s Wear 


There are 33,000 more women than men in Philadelphia, or 
a total of 928,093, according to the latest census. 


Shops for women’s wear thrive mightily in “the City of 
Homes.” Its main shopping streets, Market, Chestnut and Walnut, 
and other streets bisecting them, are one vast array of show- 
windows catering to women and their needs. 





If you want to sell any staple or specialty appealing to 
women, you certainly have here in Philadelphia a golden chance 
to do business. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


The Third Largest Market in America 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in 
the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for 
July: 485,275 copies a day. 

No prize,. premium, coupon or: other 
artificial methods of stimulating circu- 
lation are used by The Bulletin. 

The circulation of The Philadelphia Bulletin is larger than 
that of any other daily or Sunday newspaper published in 
Pennsylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


“In 


Philadelphia 


The Bulletin’ 





(Copyright, 1921—W. L. McLean) 
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The Significance of 
“MEMBER of A. B. P.” 


( NLY such papers as can subscribe in 

good faith to the A. B. P. “Stand- 
ards of Practice” are admitted to mem- 
bership. ‘These standards constitute a 
practical, working set of principles un- 
surpassed in any field of advertising or 
publishing. 


A detailed, verified circulation statement 
must be furnished by A. B. P. members, 
but a paper may do this and still fall short 
of proper standards in other essentials. 


The importance of verified circulation 
statements is not underrated by this as- 
sociation, but it believes just as strongly 
in high editorial principles, fair competi- 
tion, clean advertising, the maintenance 
of advertising rates, honest methods of 
getting circulation as well as in measur- 
ing it, and a general publishing policy 
which seeks, first of all, the largest de- 
gree of service to the field of which the 
paper is a part. 

So our members are required to maintain 
other standards of even more importance 
to discriminating buyers of space. 


These select publications are being given 
preferred consideration not alone because 
they have deserved it, but because it pays 
the advertisers. 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


Incorporated 
Headquarters: 220 West 42d Street 


NEW YORK 


With 122 member papers, reaching 54 different fields 
of industry. 
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STANDARDS 
OF PRACTICE 


fp publisher of a business paper 
should dedicate his best efforts to 
the cause of Business and Social Service, 
and to this end should pledge himself— 


1. To consider, first, the interests of the 
subscriber. 

2. To subscribe to and work for truth and 
honesty in all departments. 


3. To eliminate, in so far as possible, his 
personal opinions from his news columns, 
but to be a leader of thought in his editorial 
columns, and to make his criticisms con- 
structive. 

4. To refuse to publish “puffs,” free reading 
notices or paid “write-ups”; to keep his read- 
ing columns independent of advertising con- 
siderations, and to measure all news by this 
standard: “Is it real news?” 

5. To decline any advertisement which has 
a tendency to mislead or which does not con- 
form to business integrity. 


6. To solicit subscriptions and advertising 
solely upon the merits of the publication. 


7. To supply advertisers with full infor- 
mation regarding character and extent of 
circulation statements, subject to proper and 
authentic verification. 

8. To co-operate with all organizations and 
individuals engaged in creative advertising 
work. 


9. To avoid unfair competition. 


10. To determine what is the highest and 
largest function of the field which he serves, 
and then to strive in every legitimate way 
to promote that function. 


Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 
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“We Want....!” |.. 


One of the greatest Republican conventions in 
history had been deadlocked for hours. No de- 
cision as to the choice of candidate could be reachec.| ML 
And then in a corner of the Convention Hall a little = 


group took up the cry, “We want Harding!” years. 


Steadily, persistently, they reiterated their de- 


mand. Louder and louder grew the clamor until f band. 
it filled every corner of the vast Coliseum. “Wef |"? 

« ”? as ‘ 
want Harding!” became almost a stampede. Andf himse 
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Harding was nominated. ‘ * 
The psychology of advertising is much the same. 2 


Repetition, persistent reiteration of a sales appealf no m 
creates a demand for your product among a group} Mister 


Home 

of buyers. the do 
That group grows—and. so does their demand. aie 
If you educate them to want your product, they§ ™ the 
will demand it. And by sheer mob insistence theirf ““};° 
demand will conquer a market. aye Me 


Take Chicago—where advertising in The Chicago} In hi 
Daily News can create a demand among overf '<. _ 
1,200,000 buyers— beines 

If they want the AB brand of sugar or the XY# we%2 


make of fountain pen, they get it. Because their Whes 
demand—the demand of the dominating, compelling} (ving 
majority—is of sufficient force to definitely establish] commer 


any good product upon the great Chicago market. eg 


You can teach them to want your sugar, your foun-J ‘keep 

P i ; ery of 
tain pen, your automobile or breakfast food off meet an 
cigarette—and to demand it—through the 400,000f te clul 
circulation of 


The Chicago Daily New 


the hust 
First in Chicago 
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The Salesman Who Is a Social 


Hermit 





It Is a Bad Practice for Members of the Sales Force to Wean Themselves 
Away from Outside Contacts 


By A. L. Townsend 


\ AISTER BILL wa§.one of the 
4 best salesmen we had. He 
<ept his name and record at the 
op of the chart for nearly eleven 
years—and then he got married! 

After that, it was all off. 

Mister Bill was too good a hus- 
band. He automatically stopped 
his old social shindigs, harmless 
as they had been, and anchored 
himself, after office hours, at his 
own fireside. 

He never went out evenings. 
He failed to attend meetings of 
any character. His club knew him 
no more. Seven nights a week, 
Mister Bill caught that regular 
Home Special and hung around 
the domestic veranda. 

After the first year, the change 
began to show. He failed to lead 
on the chart and his record be- 
came poor, 

It was all because he did not 
know how to mix the social with 
the domestic. 

In his fidelity to wife and home, 
he lost track of valuable friend- 
ships and failed to make new 
business acquaintances, 

He became a social hermit with- 
out realizing it. 

When it was almost too late, he 
awakened to the fact that while 
loving home and wife is highly 
commendable, there is such a 
thing as overdoing it. Something 
must be done outside office hours 
to keep salesmanship stimulated. 
Very often it is the friends we 
meet and cultivate, at the links, at 
the club, at meetings and get- 
togethers, who sustain us through 
the hustling commercial day. 

This is no plea for the man who 
forgets how his own children look, 
and passes his wife on the street 
without recognizing her. But it 
is a plea for a happy blending of 
beth responsibilities. 

Mister Bill was softened by too 
much raking around in a two-by- 





four backyard garden and the 
get-in-my-carpet-slippers stunt the 
minute the whistle blows. 

Once there had been a time 
when he mixed with the big fel- 
lows at the country club and, 
many a deal was everlastingly 
clinched in the locker-room or at 
the nineteenth hole. And he had 
regularly attended business meet- 
ings that were of genuine, con- 
structive benefit to him at the 
office. 

He went stale by eliminating all 
social activities. 

The last thing we heard, Mister 
Bill’s wife intended to go home 
to her mother—incompatibility of 
temper or something. He was 
home a little too much of the 
time and they grew a bit weary 
of each other. 


RUSTY, FROM LACK OF 
COMPANIONSHIP 


The man who is not a good 
“mixer,” in the thoroughly sane 
and wholesome sense, is not apt 
to have enduring success as a 
salesman. He must see people and 
places and the usual rut of the 
day’s sales will not suffice. It 
must come on the outside. 

There is apt to be in every sales 
organization one or two members 
who play the reticent game too 
far. We are thinking of one quite 
competent fellow connected with 
a large industry, who ruined his 
chances of promotion by this 
process, 

The sales manager began a 
series of twice-a-month suppers. 
They were held at a popular hotel 
and every member of the sales 
force was invited. The firm stood 
the expense. Business in general 
was discussed from every angle. 

“Coming to-night, aren’t you?” 
his chief would say to him. 

“No—guess not,” would be the 
response. 
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“Why not? Everybody else 
will be there.” 

“Oh, the wife sort of expects 
me up—it’s a long trip to take 
home at night.” 

The next time it would be the 
same. He was an artful dodger 
when it came to joining in with 
the crowd. 

He was selfish when it came to 
missing connection with the five- 
thirty-six. 

Some of his friends attempted 
to break him of his habit. 

“Better attend that little dinner 
to-night,” one of them said to 
him, “it’s beginning to be noticed. 
They think you are staying away 
because you are a little too good. 
Come ahead!” 

“My time after I give the firm 
its regular hours belongs to me!” 
was the abrupt reply, “and I don’t 
like to be parading ardund down 
town after dark. I like my own 
home and my front porch and the 


garden. 

Laudable, as far as it goes. But 
a man’s business future makes 
certain demands as well. 

The salesman we have in mind 
kept getting farther and farther 
away from personal contact with 
tomorrow’s events and progress. 
He’ was an outsider. He got 
everything by gossip or hearsay. 
And he did not always get it cor- 
rectly. 

A sales manager remarked, in 
an address before his men: “I 
want you boys to get the Pullman 
car smoking-room habit. Mix. 
Hear the other man’s side of the 
trade story. Keep your ears open. 
Exchange views but not confi- 
dences. Listen to the average 
man’s viewpoint, for that is often 
more valuable still. c 

“If you have an opportunity to 
attend a Rotary meeting or a 
meeting of a Chamber of Com- 
merce or a Board of Trade—snap 
it up in a jiffy. 

“Go to a certain number of pop- 
ular theatrical productions. Plays 
are educational—some of them. 
And take up golf—there is no 
finer game for a man. The ac- 
quaintances you scrape up there 
are the valuable kind.” 

There is the secretive, backward 
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salesman who does not believe in 
mixing with his fellow salesmen 
in the same organization. He is 
equally at fault and is digging 
a rut that will eventually cover 
him up from all possible progress. 

We know of one such type. He 
is dignity personified. He does 
not hold himself absolutely aloof 
from his associates, but he man- 
ages to keep too busy to get out 
and have social chats with them 

Five or six men at noon will 
drop past his door and invite him 
out to lunch. 

“No, thanks,” is his invariable 
reply; “I have a little job I must 


attend to. Sorry. Some other 
time.” 
And the “some other time” 


never arrives. 

Now they have stopped asking 
him. 

It is doubtful if he will ever 
be invited again. 

For he has shown that he does 
not desire their company, and men 
are quick to sense this and to an- 
swer it in the only dignified way. 

He loses many valuable tips. 
He is shy much of the news 
that is going the rounds. 

Two salesmen were members of 
the same luncheon club, where 
mixed gatherings were the order. 

And they were diametrically 
opposite in their habits, disposi- 
tions and methods. was al- 
ways jovially convivial. B crept 
into a shell and remained there, 
pulling in his head when anyone 
approached. 

You could always find him, at 
noon, in a far corner, by himself. 
He would not eat at all if he had 
to sit down with someone else. 
The get-together table was his pet 
abhorrence. He avoided company 
—deliberately. 

While everybody else went to 
the reading room and gathered in 
happy groups over their cigars, 
B went directly out or packed 
himself into a big leather chair 
at the window, with the back fac- 
ing the crowd. He was apt to say 
“Hello,” rather than “Sit down 
with me for a while. 












As a _ consequence, he was 
avoided and made no new friends, 
and his old ones drifted out of 
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his life. He might have been a 
total stranger in that club. It 
rave him nothing because he gave 

t nothing. 

A has been rapidly progressing 
is a salesman, while B has been 
roing as surely down hill. 

Business is largely a matter of 
iaving friends. You simply can’t 
ret along without them. To at- 
empt to reason against it is to 
1ide your head in the sand. The 
yrinciple of the thing is wrong, 
o begin with. 

New ideas come from new 
fields of endeavor and from fresh 
vcquaintances. A man can go 
stale and run out of possible pros- 
pects and old-time ‘sales in five 
years. A new crop of both must 
be planted and nurtured and en- 
coyraged. 

It has been said that the stout 
salesman is always a greater suc- 
cess at salesmanship than the thin 
man. This ‘is because the fat 
party is almost invariably happy 
of disposition, a friend-maker and 
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He is not satisfied 


a good mixer. 
to be his own entertainment com- 
mittee, his own board of educa- 
tion. 

A woman—the only one in an 
organization of thirty—has piled 
up record after record during her 


three years with her company. 
They are all jealous of her. 

The reason is not difficult to 
discover. Most of the men on 
that staff are past forty. They 
have been long in the harness and 
have grown set in their ways. 
They rush home every night in 
the. week; they avoid parties, 
meetings, club dances and all the 
rest of the social side. 

At six, you are apt to find any 
or all of them, in rockers, on their 
front porches, dozing or reading 
the local paper. It is “too much 
trouble” for them to break away 
from fixed and fast habits. 

The young woman is a progres- 
sive. At a convention of sales- 
men and jobbers, she consented to 
represent her firm. Nobody else 
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seemed to want to go very much. 
They “just couldn’t get away con- 
veniently.” She never misses 2 
club dance. She is on the enter- 
tainment committee of many im- 
portant functions, because she 
wants to be and is a good mixer. 
She cultivates every new friend 
she can find along Business Ave- 
nue and Trade Street. She plays 
golf and plays it very well, indeed. 

Affiliation to home ties is above 
reproach. It should not and does 
not mean, however, the gradual 
cutting and clipping of every tie 
that binds you to valuable friend- 
ships. 

The hermit salesman grows 
lazier and more indifferent every 
hour. He would gladly stay at 
home during the day, too, if it 
could be arranged. He avoids 
contacts that are not absolutely 
essential in a set schedule. 

These are all skids that will 
eventually slide him down to busi- 
ness hermitage and to complete 
social isolation. 


Conover and Flaherty Join 
New York “Evening Post” 


E. C. Conover has been made East- 
ern manager of national advertising, 
and Robert H. Flaherty has been made 
Western manager of national advertis- 
ing by the New York Evening Post. 

Mtr. Conover was recently a member 
of the executive board of the Wm. 
Rankin Company. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the Rankin company he was 
advertising manager of the Nast Group, 
a member of the George Batten Com- 
pany staff, and Western manager of 
Metropolitan Magazine. 

Mr. Flaherty has been for the last 
seven years with the Leslie-Judge Com- 
pany, of which he was Western man- 
ager, and previously was a_ Western 
representative of Review of Reviews. 


Changes in Poster Advertising 
Co. and O. J. Gude Co. 


The Poster Advertising Company, 
Inc., and the O. J. Gude Co., New York, 
outdoor advertising, have announced 
the following personnel changes: 

H. f: Mahin, formerly sales manager, 
has been made director of _ sales. 
C. O. Bridwell has been appointed na- 
tional sales manager. A. C. Perry has 
become local sales manager. S. N. Hol- 
liday has been made manager of sales 
promotion and copy. A. C. Grant has 
been anpointed sales manager of Chi- 
cago office. H. E. Fisk has become 
assistarft to the president. 
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Frederick E. Murphy Pub- 


lisher of Minneapolis 
“Tribune” 


Frederick E. Murphy, brother of the 
late W. J. Murphy, oon publisher 
of The Minneapolis Tribune and presi- 
dent of the Manistique Pulp and Paper 
Company on September 1, succeeding 
Rome G. Brown, who retired to resume 
the practice of law. The election of 
Frederick E. Murphy as_ publisher 
marked the return of the Tribune to 
the control of the Murphy family in 
which it was vested for over a quar- 
ter of a century until the sudden death 
of W. J. Murphy in 1918. 

For twenty years Frederick E. Mur- 
phy was director of the Tribune’s cir- 
culation department. For several years 
of this period he was also advertising 
manager and later to a large extent 
took over the paper’s management. In 
1914 he partially severed his connec- 
tion with the Tribune to engage in the 
automobile business, but almost up to 
the time of his brother’s death he ex- 
ercised a supervisory control over the 
advertising and circulation departments. 

Kingsley H. Murphy and Paul 
Murphy, sons of W. J. Murphy, will 
have an active participation in the con- 
duct of the newspaper. 


Heads Rankin’s Export 
Department 


Arthur F. Connolly has been ap- 
pointed manager of the export adver- 
tising department of the Wm. H. 
Rankin ompany, New York. Mr. 
Connolly has for some time been 
identified with export advertising and 
until quite recently had charge of 
Rankin offices at Akron, O. 


Chicago “Daily Journal” Ap- 
points Lorenzen & Thompson 


Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., New 
York and Chicago, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, have been appointed to take over 
the Eastern advertising representation 
of the Chicago Daily Journal. This ap- 
pointment makes the Lorenzen & Thomp- 
son organization national representative 
of the Daily Journal. 


Officers Elected by Detroit 
Agency 

Officers of Carl S. von Poettgen, Inc., 
Detroit advertising agency, have been 
elected as follows: President, Frank 
S. Callender; vice-president and gen 
eral manager, R. F. Moore; secretary 
and treasurer, Catherine Poettgen. 


Wyman Fitz Joins Churchill- 
Hall Agency 


Wyman Fitz, who has been engaged 
in advertising agency work in New 
York for the last fourteen vears, has 
joined Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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| 
LET THE INDIANAPOLIS RETAILERS KEY YOUR ADVERTISING | 


| 


| 142DGain | 
Department Store 


Volume! 


USINESS is at least 40% better this 

year in Indianapolis department 
stores than last year. Confidential esti- 
mates on volume in the past three 





months given The News by local depart- 
ment stores showa 112% gain over last 
year in sales—figured in money. This 
makes a 40% gain in actual merchandise 
sold very conservative. 


Doesn’t this substantiate the recent ad- 
vice of Roger Babson when he said that 
Indianapolis was one of the markets in 
the country where it would be advisable 
to merchandise intensively during the 
rest of the year? 


Dominant advertising made possible by concen- 
trating the entire appropriation in The News is 
bound to sell goods on a profitable basis in. this 
rich Indianapolis market. 


The Indianapolis News 





New York Office - . Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL FRANK T. CARROLL J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street Advertising Manager First National Bank Bldg. 















USE NEWSPAPERS ON A THREE-YEAR BASIS 
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PERIODICA 


Grand Rapids 


District Managers: 


VICTOR B. BAER CO. EDWARD R. FORD CO. SAM LEAVICK 
47 West 42nd St. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 510 Union Trust Bldg 
New York City Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Furniture Manufacturer and Artisan is the only tech- 
nical and business magazine that blankets the furniture 
manufacturing field, reaching 90 per cent of those who con- 
trol the buying policies in this industry. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record always carries more 
paid advertising than any other business magazine in the 
furniture and home furnishings field. 
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AMERICAN 





JIRECTOR 











Art, beauty and all modern conveniences now are moulded 
together for the sole purposes of burying the dead. 


The funeral establishment of the Bonney-Watson Co., 
Seattle, Wash., well exemplifies how wide-awake and progres- 
sively businesslike is the modern professional funeral director. 


Everything to make the mortuary service as dignified and 
beautiful as possible is included. Not only a receiving vault, 
embalming room with complete surgical equipment, crema- 
torium, columbarium, but slumber rooms, service parlors, 
music room, family rooms and roof garden besides six artistic 
sales display rooms for funeral dresses, suits and caskets. 


Three ambulances, three hearses, one limousine are included 
in the automotive equipment of the Bonney-Watseon Co. 

More than 2,100 burial services were supervised by this 
establishment in 1920. 


Today there are thousands of other progressive, businesslike 
funeral directoring establishments in the United States which, 
like the Bonney-Watson Co., are subscribers to The American 
Funeral Director. 


UBLISHING CoO. 


Michigan 





All A. B. C.—A. B. P. Mediums 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





Nearly a Million More Lines 


Vital facts are revealed through these 
figures: 


Successful advertisers are concentrating in 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin because it is a major 
market. 


The big bulk of their advertising is pub- 
lished in The Journal (nearly a million 
more lines than in both other Milwaukee 
papers combined) for the first 8 months of 
1921. 


The Journal is FIRST in advertising because 
it is FIRST in commanding sales -action— 
economically and surely. 


The figures follow: 


Grand Total 
The Journal 9,565,667 lines 
890,803 more lines than printed in both other 
papers combined. 
National 
The Journal 1,653,240 lines 
36,581 more lines than printed in both other 
papers conbined. 
Local Display 
The Journal 6,113,205 lines 
86,005 more lines than printed in both other 
papers combined. 
Classified 
The Journal 1,799,222 lines 


768,217 more lines than printed in both other 
papers combined. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


HARRY J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Factors 


A$ a perennial topic of inter- 
national conversation Ger- 
many is a distinct success. As a 
seasonable topic she has long since 
been a failure. For five years, 
during her military activities, Ger- 
many was on the lips of the 
world, and now, in one way or an- 
other, she is most decidedly suc- 
ceeding in keeping herself in the 
public eye. 

On the stage of international 
economics, one might say that the 
laugh is on Germany’s side, for 
no matter what the Allies do there 
seems to be a boomerang continu- 
ally in the woodpile. Thus Ger- 
many is told to disarm, with the 
result that the Allies assume the 
military burden; she is told to de- 
liver coal to France, and this pre- 
cipitates one of the worst crises 
ever known in the English coal in- 
dustry; she is told to deliver ships, 
and she breaks the market for 
shipping; she is told to make pay- 
ments in dollars, and she disrupts 
the international exchange market. 
Every morning at our breakfast 
table there is served up to us, 
crisp and fresh, stories of Ger- 
man competition throughout the 
world, and likewise throughout 
the world governments and indi- 
viduals are seriously concerned 
with the significance of this com- 
petition for the present and fu- 


ture trade. The competition is 

1, let it be said, but the ques- 
tion that interests the foreign 
trader is as to the degree of this 
reality. In the field of interna- 
tional trade the competition, if 





viewed as merely a tactical move, 
is operating most decidedly to un- 

business conviction, as a 
leterrent in foreign trade enter- 
and as a disturbing element 
n the productive relations be- 
tween foreign clients and ex- 
porters of different countries of 
the world. 
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Germany as an International 
Competitor 


That Must Be Considered by. Too Fearful 
facturers 


By C. C. Martin 





Manu- 


American 


German competition abroad con- 
centrates on price. From the 
standpoint of deliveries, service, 
quality and so on, it is not a 
factor. According to rumors 
prices are anywhere up to 50 per 
cent under those of competing 
nations operating with a more or 
less normal economic and finan- 
cial régime. However, let it be 
said immediately that ‘all of the 
rumors do not bear investigation, 
and that frequently they are 
rumors and nothing more. 


GERMANY “SOLD OUT” EARLY 


To the practical mind of the 
man in the street the German price 
situation is simple of explanation. 
For example, prices in depreciated 
German marks have _ increased 
some fourteen times in Germany. 
That is to say, the commodities 
that in pre-war times could be 
sold for one mark can now be 
sold for fourteen marks within 
the borders of Germany. The 
German mark, let us assume, has 
depreciated fifteen times in a 
given country, and in the same 
country commodities have doubled 
in value as contrasted with pre- 
war times. 

Thus the commodity that could 
be sold for fourteen marks in 
Germany can be sold abroad for 
fifteen. marks multiplied by two, 
which produces a differential be- 
tween the home selling value and 
the international selling value. Im- 
mediately after the armistice the 
traders of the world rushed to 
Germany, realizing that a dollar 
or a pound sterling in Germany 


would go much farther than a 
dollar or a pound sterling on 
the international market, with 
the result that there ensued 


what the Germans were pleased 
to call the “selling out” of Ger- 
many, which threatened to de- 
nude the German market of the 
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merchandise of commerce and 
strip the country bare. As a re- 
sult of this there was put in 
operation by the Government a 
most elaborate system of export 
and import licenses, which were 
and still are designed to change 
the German mark from a paper 
mark to a gold mark the minute 
goods cross the German boundary. 
In other words, the effort has 
been to equalize German prices in- 
ternationally with those of other 
countries. 

All of us know a little some- 
thing about the increased cost of 
living, and we know pretty well 
why prices have increased in this 
country. Let us suppose, how- 
ever, that when prices started to 
increase the Government pro- 
ceeded to buy grain and sell it 
to us at one-half the cost; that it 
furnished us with railroad trans- 
portation at one-half the cost; that 
it decreed that rent should not 
pass beyond a certain figure; that 
it did the same with milk and 
coal and so on. And let us also 
assume that with a free disregard 
for national finance, our Govern- 
ment proceeded to put in opera- 
tion its printing presses and print 
national banknotes without limit 
and without regard to any metallic 
reserve. Furthermore, let us also 
assume that the Government, in 
the belief that a war indemnity 
would soon come our way, decided 
not to levy taxes for the payment 
of expenses, but to burden us as 
lightly as possible in this matter. 

Inevitably given such a situation 
prices in this country would not 
have increased, so far as the in- 
dividual is concerned, but so far 
as the Government is concerned 
prices would have increased, the 
Government liquidating this in- 
crease by a fiat currency. This is 
what took place in Germany. To 
be sure, such a procedure has its 
inevitable limit and pay-day is 
bound to come. The German 
Government has deferred this pay- 
day for some little time, and one 
cannot but admire the skill and 
adroitness with which the post- 
ponement has been effected. No 
small amount of the success is 
due to the skill with which Ger- 
many has distributed her govern- 
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mental and municipal obligations 
and her paper money abroad. Ex- 
perts of the German Government 
state that something like 70,000,- 
000,000 German marks, one-half 
in the form of German paper 
money, is held abroad in the form 
of German securities and so on. 

It is merely repetition to state, 
therefore, that German commodity 
prices and German wages have 
not reacted to world changes, 
either increasing with world prices 
or decreasing as these world prices 
have recently done. German 
wages have risen and commodity 
prices also, but as these increases 
are in terms of depreciated Ger- 
man currency the conclusion in 
simple terms is that, in gold, com- 
modity prices have risen in Ger- 
many not at all, whereas the gold 
wage today is less than it was be- 
fore the war. This is due, let me 
repeat, simply to the fact that 
international economic conditions 
have not made prices in Germany, 
as has been the case in most other 
countries, but prices have been 
made by the German Government. 


GERMANY’S SELLING DILEMMA 


Immediately after the armistice 
the Germans were taken by sur- 
prise and large quantities of goods 
were sold abroad and in Germany 
at prices that represented no real 
ratio to their worth. However, 
the Germans are too good econo- 
mists not to see the peril of such 
a situation and thus we have the 
elaborate system of export taxes 
designed to equalize home and in- 
ternational prices. The Govern- 
ment saw that to sell goods abroad 
at home prices would be to make 
a present to the foreigner of Ger- 
man Government bounties de- 
signed to help only the citizens 
of the country, while the indi- 
vidual trader saw that if he sold 
goods abroad at dumping prices 
he would inevitably produce re- 
taliation that would be fatal to 
German export trade. 

Anyone who reads the German 
economic press cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the German ex- 
porter and German business man 
wish to avoid in every possible 
way this retaliation, although in all 
parts of the world tariff barriers 
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His state of activity is the ba- 
rometer of results. 


The manufacturer of power-plant 
machinery and appliances who 
recognizes this fact continues to 
display his products in the Buy- 
ing Sections of POWER each 
week. He gets the attention de- 
sired, and the action he deserves. 


For it is a fact, proved many 
times over, that POWER read- 
ers select and buy from the ad- 
vertisers who continue to inform 
them as to “what is what” in 
their line of equipment. Power- 
plant men have faith in POWER 
advertisers — faith that grows 
stronger in the light of the pub- 
licity that only continuous ad- 
vertising can give. 


OWER 


Devoted to the Power Problems of All Industries. 


One of the Eleven McGraw-Hill Engineering Publicati 








Tenth Avenue at 36th St., New York 


Member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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have been raised. The Aussenhan- 
delstellen, or foreign trade bu- 
reaus, were, and are supposed to 
take account both of the rapid 
fluctuations of German exchange 
and also of the equally rapid fluc- 
tuations in international prices. 
In some cases these bureaus have 
been successful, in others they 
have failed to calculate accurately, 
and some goods have gone abroad 
at dumping prices, while other 
goods have not gone abroad at all 


because the taxes levied made 
competition impossible. 
The situation today may be 


summarized in two questions: 
What is the German Government 
going to do about it, and what is 
the German workman going to do 
about it? 

The Government cannot go on 
much longer holding the bag, and 
the Government printing office is 
rapidly approaching what the 
economists might well call its 
margin of utility, Strenuous days 
of taxation are in store for the 
German citizen, but even so it 1s 
to be seriously doubted if the 
Government can meet its inter- 
national reparations payments and 
at the same time do anything to- 
ward balancing its household ac- 
counts. The German Government 
intends to stop making a present 
of railroad transportation to the 
people; it intends to reduce by 
some M. 10,000,000,000 the amount 
of grain it has been handing out, 
with the result that the cost of 
the loaf will be raised from 
M. 4% and M. 5 to M. 7; the 
prices of coal and the taxes on 
coal will be increased and an im- 
portant augmentation of the tax 
on turnover has been decided on; 
new monopolies are to be created, 
and those already in existence, for 
instance, the spirit monopolies, are 
to be extended; furthermore, the 
present excise duties on coffee, 
tea, cocoa, tobacco and so on and 
on many luxury articles will be 
doubled and quadrupled, Other 
new forms of taxation are being 
planned, such, for example, as 
taxation syndicates for the differ- 
ent groups of industry, state par- 
ticipation in industry and profit 
sharing by the Government in 
various groups. ; 
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All of this means increased 
prices, all of this means increased 
living cost, and it also means a 
demand for increased wages 
With reference to our second 
question—that of the attitude of 


labor —this question in simpk 
terms is whether or not the 
German workman will be sacri- 


ficed. Will he permit a continua- 
tion of low prices by allowing in- 
creased costs to be liquidated by 
paying him a lower wage and 
maintaining his standard of liy- 
ing on the desperately low scak 
that has_ recently prevailed? 
Reginald McKenna, the former 
chancellor of the exchequer of 
England, believes the German 
workman will permit himself to 
be sacrificed, but many other keen 
observers claim that this will not 
take place. 

Certainly labor legislation in 
Germany does not indicate such 
a state of affairs, and the de- 
mand for shorter hours of work, 
the universal eight-hour day and 
so on, indicate that the Ger- 
man workman is interested in 
a real wage just as much as any 
other workman in any other coun- 
try of the world. This question 
of labor is the crux of the mat- 
ter. Recent German price indices 
have clearly shown that the pric: 
differential enjoyed by Germany is 
to a large extent a labor cost 
differential, a direct result of low 
living costs, which in turn are th 
result of Government bounties and 
fixed prices. When these living 
costs rise, labor prices must rise, 
and if we are to accept the state- 
ment of H. W. Adams in a re- 
cent issue of Commerce Reports 
employers are not resisting the de- 
mand for increased wages. 

Returning to the practical view- 
point of the man in the street, | 
can hear some readers say that 
this is a very plausible prognos- 
tication, but the facts are that 
German competition is a_ real 
factor today and what are w 
going to do about it? To this 
very reasonable objection I reply 
that German competition has al 
ways been a very real factor. It 
was so before the war, but it did 
not worry us immeasurably, and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A circulation is no larger than 
its value is to you 


For the Attention of 
Automotive and Financial 
Advertisers in Chicago 


One of the bulk circulation newspapers in the Chicago evening 
field has persistently, by the dissemination of partial informa- 
tion in its advertising, attempted to create the impression 
that it leads the Chicago evening field in automotive and 
financial advertising. 


This it has done in the financial field by grouping the lines 
in which it shows a lead, and leaving out those where it is 
badly beaten, thus showing a pseudo leadership; despite the 
fact that the financial linage as given by the accredited audit 
bureau, which acts for all Chicago newspapers, shows The 
Post far in the lead. 


In the automotive field it has taken a stray month in which 
it has led The Post, and with the figures for that month 
claimed leadership, despite the fact that on the yearly aver- 
age, each and every year for the last six years, The Post has 
led all Chicago evening newspapers in total automobile linage. 


For the first seven months of 1921 The Chicago Evening Post 
carried a total of 411,240 lines .of automotive advertising, 
exceeding the linage of the newspaper in question by 30,341 
agate lines; for the same period The Post’s financial linage 
was 502,561 lines, exceeding that of the newspaper in question 
by 16,629 agate lines. Figures do not lie; these were taken 
from the report of the Advertising Record Company, an inde- 
pendent audit bureau which compiles statistics for all Chicago 
newspapers. 


It is deplorable that any newspaper should be so persistently 
careless in its statements and thus create false impressions. 
This advertisement is published that those who might unwit- 
tingly take such statements at their face value may be 
acquainted with the real truth of the situation. 


The Chicago Evening Post 
Chicago’s Class Newspaper 


Eastern Representative— 

Kelly-Smith Company, Marbridge Building, New York 
Western Representative— 

Kelly-Smith Company, Lytton Building, Chicago 





ONE OF THE SHAFFER GROUP OF NEWSPAPERS 
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To reach this 


s he a Customer 


of yours? 
me 



























































He is the South— 
He has _ 33,000,000 
children, 97% of 
which are native born. 
He owns 843,030 
square miles of land. 
He owns $2,764,200,- 
000 worth of live- 
stock. 
He owns 1,292,638 au- 
tomobiles. 
He produces— 
62% of the world’s 
cotton. 
86% of the world’s 
sweet potatoes. 
50% of the world’s 
tobacco. 
The surplus value of 
his 1920 crops was 
$2,610,127,000.00. 
His annual internal 
revenue tax is $628,- 
483,154.00. 
His principal industry 
is agriculture, mining, 
lumber and the produc- 
tion of raw materials; 
he looks to the manu- 
facturers of the North 
and West for his fin- 
ished products. 
He reads—the news- 
papers. 









fertile and 
prosperous market, adver- 
tise your product in South- 
ern newspapers. 
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The South is a newspaper- 
reading section. The South- 
erner gathers his public 
opinion and his buying 
opinion from his newspaper. 


The daily newspapers of 
the South circulate in the 
city and the country alike, 
and are read in the homes 
of ninety percent of the 
worthwhile people. 


Look to the South—reach 
for this market —study it, 
and sell it through South- 
ern Newspapers. 











SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Select Exceptional 
Markets and Mediums 


From population and A. B. C. circula- 
tion figures you can quickly see that 
the Erie Times reaches practically all 
of the families in the city of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and the majority in the 
suburban territory. In this population 
unit of 154,000 this complete coverage 
means exceptional advertising returns 
—greater than from some markets, 
though larger, but with selling costs 
increased by the need of several news- 
papers for full service. 


Erie’s economic stability is the result 
of diversified industries. 


If you cultivate properly this Erie 
market you will be assured of steady 
business. 


The Erie Times, a home paper, gives 
an advertiser the opportunity to de- 
velop a splendid market at a minimum 
of expense. 


Erie Daily Times 


A. B. C. Member Evenings Except Sunday 


Representatives: 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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personally I do not doubt that it 
will always be a very real factor, 
the differential, however, being 
one that it will not be impossible 
to meet by superior goods and su- 
perior service. This is the way 
we always have met German com- 
petition, and this is the way we 
shall: meet it in the future. With 
reference to the actual state of 
German competition, however, it 
should be remembered that all 
the stories of German competition 
must not be accepted at their face 
value and that in a great many 
cases a little grain of salt should 
be mixed with the narrative. 

A number of observers have re- 
cently returned from foreign coun- 
tries, and their testimony is fre- 
quently to the effect that, whereas 
German offers undoubtedly are 
made at low prices, these offers in 
many cases do not mature in the 
form of deliveries at the docks; a 
great many German aarticles de- 
livered are inferior in workman- 
ship; in many cases German quo- 
tations are made without any 
intention of making delivery, but 
merely for the purpose of creat- 
ing tactical advantages; that con- 
signments of goods shown by ship 
manifests are varied but not 
abundant in volume of any one 
item, and so on. 

There is a fairly general idea 
throughout the world that the 
reparations question has been set- 
tled; that the German problem is 
easy. But has the reparations 
question been settled? It is true 
a certain fixed sum has been ar- 
ranged as that which Germany 
must pay, but who knows that 
Germany will be able to pay? In 
point of fact, Germany’s difficul- 
ties have just begun. Much is 
made in the press of the great 
combinations that are now taking 
place in Germany, but these com- 
binations are the direct result 
of absolute economic necessity. 

They conserve resources, and 
make available every ounce of 
productive force. Much is made 
of the large dividends paid by 
German industrial groups, but it 
must be remembered that these 
dividends are in depreciated marks 
and consequently are merely a 
fictitious prosperity. The Ger- 
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man Government is faced with a 
vast national deficit and Heaven 
only knows how it is going to be 
made good; Germany has lost 
vastly in coal supplies; 80 per 
cent of her former iron supplies 
have passed out of her possession ; 
cost of living and consequently 
wages may have been held down 
by artificial price fixing, but pro- 
ductiveness could not be arti- 
ficially increased, and, conse- 
quently, it is estimated that the 
production of the German work- 
man today is only some 27 to 40 
per cent of pre-war values. 

It must also be remembered that 
whereas Germany bulks large as a 
competitor in the international 
market, there are other nations 
that are competing with Germany 
on a price basis that even Ger- 
many cannot meet. Thus Fin- 
land is quoting prices on paper 
that Germany cannot quote, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria are 
making impossible the interna- 
tional trade for Germany in china 
and similar products, Belgium and 
France are quoting lower prices 
on steel and iron, England is ship- 
ping textiles to Germany herself 
at prices that German manufac- 
turers cannot meet. Moreover, 
complaints of quality of German 
goods are rapidly increasing and 
these factors must not be lost 
sight of. 

The American exporter must 
realize that export trade cannot be 
built up in a day, and above all 
must he realize that export trade 
does not normally operate under 
the same conditions that existed 
when the United States was the 
only world market, and when the 
only necessity was to produce 
goods without question of price. 
There will always be disturbing 
factors in export trade as there 
are always such factors in do- 
mestic trade, but it may be taken 
as axiomatic that no one nation 
can long operate in the interna- 
tional trade at prices which, 
everything else being equal, are 
materially under those of the in- 
ternational market. 

In sum: German prices will be 
equalized by two forces: rising 
German prices and decreasing in- 
ternational prices. 








AllClasses of Mediums HaveCandy 
Successes to Their Credit 


Manufacturers Sometimes Blinded by Unfortunate Prejudice 


L. S. Gittwam Co., Inc. 
Los AnGetes, Cat., August 17, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


One of our clients is a large candy 
manufacturer, who is skeptical regard- 
ing the effectiveness of newspapers as a 
medium for advertising high-grade pack- 
age chocolates. He insists that his news- 
paper advertising shall be confined to a 
few newspapers and that it shall appear 
only during the six or eight weeks im- 

ediately preceding Christmas. 

Will you kindly indicate to me where 
I can get some rather detailed informa- 
tion on newspaper campaigns of this 
character that have been run throughout 
all, or the greater part of the year, with 
success? 


L. S. Gugnem Co., Inc., 
D. W. CummMines. 


T is too bad that an unfounded 

prejudice should blind a manu- 
facturer to the advantages of 
a principal advertising medium. 
There is certainly no reason why 
he should be skeptical as to the 
value of newspapers in promoting 
the sale? of high-grade package 
chocolates. Other manufacturers 
have demonstrated the ability of 
this medium to sell products of 
this class. 

Candy manufacturing is largely 
a sectional business. Almost every 
community has its favorite local 
chocolates. A number of these 
manufacturers have built their 
businesses on the foundation of 
local or territory advertising, in- 
cluding newspapers. Norris, Inc., 
of Atlanta, Ga., is a most conspic- 
uous example. The complete story 
of the methods of this company 
was detailed in Printers’ INK of 
June 16, this year. In brief, the 
company has solidly established 
its brands throughout the South 
by the consistent use of news- 
paper space. This advertiser has 
stuck steadily to a single sales ap- 
peal. The gift argument has been 
reiterated over and over again, 
with the result that the candy now 
has a prestige in its sales bailiwick 
that makes it the gift par excel- 
lence whenever a social obligation 
is to be discharged. The adver- 
tising has kept the tone of the 





business on the highest plane, 
demonstrating conclusively that 
the California manufacturer is 
entirely mistaken in his attitude. 

Candy is a product of such gen- 
eral consumption that every class 
of advertising medium can be ad- 
vantageously used in furthering 
its sales. Experience backs up 
this statement. Nearly every class 
has at least one confectionery suc- 
cess to its credit. Many manu- 
facturers have profitably used sev- 
eral kinds of mediums. Even our 
friends, Page & Shaw, though 
they vociferously insist that they 
are not advertisers, have never- 
theless expended much money in 
gorgeous store fronts, beautiful 
windows, expensive store decora- 
tions and in similar ways that 
have evidently won favorable at- 
tention from their prospects. 

Advertisers must get it out of 
their heads that the different ad- 
vertising mediums are essentially 
competitive. They are no more 
competitive than is the trousers a 
competitor of the coat, or the 
vest a competitor of the shoes. All 
of these articles of apparel and 
several more are necessary for the 
outfitting of the well-dressed man. 
In like manner, all of the various 
advertising mediums are needed 
to round out and complete a cam- 
paign. They each perform a little 
different function from the other. 
Naturally they cannot all be used 
in every campaign. Neither would 
a man wear his entire wardrobe 
on every occasion. The list se- 
lected will depend on the plan, the 
objects to be accomplished, etc. 
It is clear that these purposes will 
differ in individual cases. This 
is particularly true in the confec- 
tionery business, where the dis- 
tributing policies of the different 
concerns vary so radically. Ob- 
viously the manufacturer that is 
selling nationally cannot advertise 
the same as the manufacturer who 
seeks no more than an intensive 
local distribution. 
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Baltimore Ranks Sixth 
In Building Activity 


@ In building operations for 1921 Baltimore ranks sixth. The total 
volume of construction accredited to Baltimore to July 31 is 
$27,897,740. 

@ For the month of July, 1921, Baltimore shows a gain of 32 per 
cent. in construction work over July a year ago. 


@ Pictured above is the architect's drawing of the new $1,125,000 
hospital and medical school to be nauk by the University of 
Maryland at Baltimore. When completed it will be one of the 
largest. in the country. 

@ Maryland’s big city offers you a growing market for your product 
and one that is easily reached through THE BALTIMORE SUN, 
whose net paid daily circulation (morning and evening) for August, 

- 1921, was 214,943—a gain of 25,630 over August a year ago. 


q@ Ask our Service Department for the facts. 


Everything In Baltimore 
Revolves Around 





THE acts SUN 
Morning Evening Sunday 

JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8. OSBORN 
Times Bldg., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago 





Baltimoreans Don’t Say “Newspaper’’ 
—They Say “Sunpaper’’ 
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Unfortunately some candy man- 
ufacturers do not give advertising 
a fair trial. This is not the fault 
of the medium. The advertiser 
himself is to blame. It takes time 
to build prestige for a confec- 
tion. There are more failures in 
this field, due to the fact that ad- 
vertisers did not have the courage 
of continuity, than there are to 
the improper selection of me- 
diums.—[Ed. Printers’ ‘INK. 


Public Tells Retailer What to 
Advertise and at What Price 


Tue Pevtetier COMPANY 
Sroux City, Iowa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In your editorial columns recently 


considerable stress was laid upon the 
fact that manufacturers should adver- 
tise the qualities and prices of their 
products from a viewpoint that would 


particularly interest the anticipated 
buyer. In fact it was emphasized that 
today was a day when this must be 
watched closely by advertisers more 
than ever before. 

The Pelletier store heartily agrees 
with you that all advertisers should 
talk from the customer’s viewpoint. 
As a retail store we have gone to the 
extent of finding out what our cus 
tomers want and then holding a sale 
the public demanded. 

Nith the pubiic in the frame of 
mind they are, we knew that they 
had many needs in mind and conse- 
quently we set out to find them. We 
inserted small want blanks in our ad- 
vertisements as well as enclosed them 


with our monthly statements asking the 
patrons if they would kindly state the 
articles they wanted and at what 
prices they wanted us to advertise them 
so that we could comply with their 
request. 

mn a very short time 
ceived so many of these 
that we held a three-day 
usual response. The copy for the 
advertisements was compiled entirely 
from the requests received and it was 
surprising to us indeed to find out that 
the requests made were entirely within 
reason as to the prices. 

This to our minds 
step toward coping 
conditions in the 
field. It gives the 
to state what she wanted before a sale 
and we took particular pains to see 
that these requests were complied with 
in every instance possible. 

Tue Perretier Company, 
W. T. Waite. 


we had re 
want blanks 
sale with un- 


is an advance 
with modern day 
retail advertising 
customer a chance 


Lloyd Herrett in Seattle 


Lloyd Herrett, formerly with the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute and the 
Vacuum Oil Company, New York, is 
now advertising manager of C. ‘ 
Lovsted & Co., Seattle, Wash., mal- 
leable and steel car castings. 
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Huge Chair to Advertise Town 
A huge chair, comparable only to the 
Colussus of hodes, will soon be 
erected to roclaim the fame of 
Thomasville, N. C., to the world. With 
5,500 inhabitants it is said to manufac- 
ture 9,000,000 chairs annually. The 
heads of the seven chair factories in 
Thomasville held a conference recently 
and it is proposed to advertise 
“Chairtown” with a mammoth chair, 
placed as a great monument where it 
can be seen from every quarter by 
people visiting the place or passing 
through. It is to be built by all the 
chair factories. It has not been de- 
cided just what will be the dimensions 
of this giant chair, but they will be 
sufficient to cause it to stand out con- 
spicuously for miles around. It will 
be built like all the chairs of Thomas- 
ville—of North Carolina woods. 


This Ought to Help 


“CanavIan Pup anp Papgr AssOocIATION 


MonrTreat, August 31, 1921. 
Sor of Printers’ INK: 
he reprint of the article entitled 
“The Bank’s Attitude toward Adver- 
tising,”” from Printers’ INK of July <1, 
has been given a wide distribution in 
the form in which I sent it to you 


throughout the States and also Canada. 
I feel it is one of the best articles that 
have been written on this subject for a 
very long time. 


A. L. Dawe, Secretary. 


Sales Manager for Listerated 
Gum 


Alfred L. Freden has been appointed 
sales manager of The Listerated Gum 
Corp., of New York and Newport, R. I. 
Mr. Freden was successively sales man 
ager of the American Kitchen Products 
Co., Inc., Mint Products Co., Inc. and 
of the Smith Junior Co. More recently 
he has been with The Smile Syrup 
Company, of New York. 


New Agency in Peoria 


The Schimpff-Miller Co. has been or 
ganized in Peoria, IIl., to conduct: an 
advertis'ng agency business. The prin 
cipals in the company are H. V. Miller, 
formerly o the Mace Advertising 
Agency, and H. C. Schimpff, formerly 
of the Schimpff ranatengaees Co. 


Elected on Officer of Sheffield- 
Fisher Company 


Howard V. R. Palmer, who a few 
months ago joined the staff of the 
a. ffeld-Fisher Company, Rochester, 

printers, has been elected a 
) LD ind secretary of the company. 

The General Cigar Compe, Inc., 

reports gross earnings of $3,478.898.03 


and net earnings of $1,036,640.73 
for the year ended June 30, 1921. 
Good-will, trade-marks and patent 


tights are valued at $19,326,003. 
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The Primer of Prestige 


When you buy advertising in 
The Minneapolis Tribune you 
buy more than white space. 

You buy MORE than a cer- 
tain amount of circulation. 

You buy both— 

PLUS—a greater net paid, un- 
duplicated circulation than you 
can buy of any other newspaper 
in the Northwest. 

PLUS—Prestige— Reader In- 
terest—Quality. 


What Is Prestige? 


Prestige is the value that is 
built into a product by making 
that product worth more and 
valued more highly by the con- 
suming public as the years pass. 

The very fact that The Minne- 
apolis Tribune continues to hold 
its great lead in net paid circula- 
tion year in and year out is posi- 
tive proof that it MUST have 
Prestige—else the newspaper con- 
suming public of Minneapolis 
and the Northwest would not 
continue to buy it and have it 
delivered in their homes in pref- 
erence to any other newspaper. 


What Is Reader Interest? 


Reader Interest is a modern ad- 
vertising definition of the value of 
the advertising space of a news- 
paper. A newspaper is said by 
an advertiser to be a “good buy” 
if it proves Reader Interest. 

Reader Interest is the factor 
that gives a newspaper Prestige. 
Reader Interest is proved for 
that newspaper of a city which 
leads continuously in circulation 
—for, unless a newspaper can in- 
terest its readers it will not con- 
tinue to hold its circulation. 

Just like leading a horse to 
water you cannot make the news- 
paper reading public read a news- 
paper it does not like. It is too 
easy for people to desert such a 
newspaper for the one they do 
like—there is no contract binding 
them—no large sum of money 
involved. The newspaper MUST 
be SUPREME all the time, every 
day, in Reader Interest or it 
loses its circulation, and with it 
its Prestige. 

Without Reader Interest solid- 
ly back of it The Tribune could 


not hold its great circulation lead 
all the years it has held. it. 


What Is Quality? 

A great many newspapers, with 
smaller circulations than their 
competitors, urge that their adver- 
tising space is valuable because it 
has “quality,” because it is the 
quality newspaper of the city. 

But what is Quality? 

Quality is simply that factor in 
the building and maintaining of 
a newspaper that gives it Reader 
Interest, hence Prestige, which 
MUST be built upon the fact 
that the newspaper enjoying 
Prestige has the continuous MA- 
JORITY circulation of its field. 

The Minneapolis Tribune 
MUST have Quality, Reader In- 
terest and Prestige or it would 
not continue to enjoy its circu- 
lation majority. 


Another Test for Prestige 


In what other way besides con- 
tinuous circulation lead may the 
Prestige and advertising pulling 
power of a newspaper be abso- 
lutely determined? 

By its dominance as a classified 
advertising medium. 

Because the majority of clas- 
sified advertising is voluntary 
advertising that is 
unsolicited and placed by adver- 
tisers who must have returns for 
a small expenditure. 

The Minneapolis Tribune for 
18 years has been the dominant 
classified advertising medium of 
the Northwest. 





Continuous Classified Lead 


For years it has published each 
year over 100,000 mere “‘indi- 
vidual’”’ want ads than any other 
newspaper in its territory. 

In 1920 it published over 600,000 
more lines of classified advertis- 
ing than its nearest competitor. 

Experienced and unbiased buy- 
ers of display advertising always 
give preference to that newspaper 
in each city that shows continu- 
ous lead in classified advertising, 
because they know when they 
buy space in that paper they are 
getting Reader Interest, Prestige 
and Majority Circulation. 


The Minneapolis Tribune 


First In Its City—First In Its State— 
First In Its Federal Reserve District 


Member A. B. C. 
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What does 
Ee 


[* — advertise any Quality 

roduct, costly or inex- 
pensive,—from sapphires to 
soap—then analyze carefully 
these two amazing records 


made by Vanity Fair. 


The First Record 
Men’s Wear 


In the monthly field, Vanity Fair’s total 
men’s wear lineage for the first six 
months of 1921 was more than three 
times that of its nearest competitor. 


In the entire magazine field, Vanity Fair 
led all other publications, excepting one 
weekly, in total volume of men’s wear 
advertising for the same period. 


Analyze this record. A Da industry, selling 
mostly to men, has found Vanity Fair the most 


profitable of all monthly magazines—and one 
of the two most powerful of all magazines. 
Isn’t this market just as profitable for any 
other quality product bought by these same 
men—or their families? On the o posite page, 
another great industry says “ YES. , 
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The Second Record 


Motor Cars 


In the first six months of 1921 Vanity 
Fair carried nearly three times as much 
passenger car advertising as any other 
monthly magazine—excelling its nearest 
competitor by 24,007 lines. 


In the weekly field, Vanity Fair led all 
publications but one, excelling the second 
best weekly by 4,206 agate lines of 
passenger car advertising. 





From Stetsons to Stutzes—a far ery in price 
and commodity! And between them are scores 
of other Quality Products that Vanity Fair is 
| selling to the men and women in its 100,000 
well-to-do homes with the same unparalleled 
success. 


These records prove something besides Vanity 
Fair’s selling power. They prove the value of 
the market which Vanity r, 

successfully. 


air is selling so 








| Vanity Fair 


Geo, S. Nichols, Advertising Manager, 19 W. 44th St., New York City. 
L. A. Herblin, Western Manager, Wrigley Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“From Me to You 


HAT is the thing about 

Direct Mail Advertising 
which makes it of such 
tremendous value. When 
you send out your booklets or 
folders or catalogs, you are 
not shooting them into the air. 
Each one goes right smack into 
the hands of your prospect. 


No matter what you may have 
to sell, Direct Mail Advertising 
will help you to sell it. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


Telephone Longacre 2320 
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[t is one thing to tell a dealer 
he will sell more of your goods 
than he will of other makes, and 
it is quite another to give him a 
guarantee in writing to that effect 
and to be quite specific as to the 
amount of the increase. 

There is no more certain way 
to interest a dealer in taking on a 
new line than to talk volume of 
sales and percentage of profit. 

A paint salesman called on a 
dealer and asked him if he had 
ever thought of the total volume 
of painting that might be done in 
his territory. 

“T’ll tell you frankly,” said the 
salesman, “I want to get you to 
handle my line of paint. But I 
don’t want you to take it on un- 
less you know’ how much money 
you can make and are willing to 
make it.” 

“I’ve heard that before,” said 
the dealer. “How do you find 
business in other places?” 

“You don’t get me at all,” per- 
sisted the salesman. “There are 
four other paint merchants in this 
town besides you. According to 
figures compiled some time ago 
by the Department of Industrial 
Research at Washington, only 25 
per cent of the buildings in this 
community are painted often 
enough to ‘Protect them from de- 
preciation.” 

‘How can you prove that I am 
not getting my share of that 25 
per cent?” interrupted the dealer. 

If you can prove that you are, 
on will at the same time prove 
that you have never tried to get 
vour share of the 75 per cent,” 
answered the salesman. 

‘hen he put his proposition up 
to the dealer as follows: 

“Think of all the business that 
might be done in this community 
1s 100 per cent. Now if the five 
dealers in this town have never 
been able to do more than 25 per 















This Advertiser Guarantees -to In- 


crease His Dealers’ Business 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., Not Only Helps the Dealer Sell More, But 
Shows Him How to Increase His Profit 


By Roland Cole 








cent of that business, and all of 
you do about the same amount 
of business, that leaves each one 
of you about 5 per cent, doesn’t 
it? 

The dealer could not deny it. 

“All right. If the business you 
have done in this place repre- 
sents only 5 per cent of the total 
amount of business that might be 
done here, you must admit that 
you could do twice as much busi- 
ness aS you are doing now, and 
every other dealer could do the 
same, and still all of you together 
would only be doing half of what 
could be done here. Am I right?” 

“I hope so,” answered the 


dealer, “What are you driving 
at?” 
“This. That if you will tell me 


roughly the amount of your paint 
and varnish sales for last year, I 
will sign an agreement with you 
and .guarantee in writing that 
your sales next year with our 
line will be a certain definite per- 
centage of increase over what 
they are now.” 


MANUFACTURER HAS FAITH IN HIS 
OWN EFFORTS 


This is the basis upon which 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., mer- 
chandises its goods to the retailer. 
An agency contract is signed by 
both parties, in which it is agreed 
that the dealer will handle the 
Devoe line and the manufacturer 
will sell to that dealer. 

The paint industry is by no 
means a backward member of the 
commercial family. Paint mer- 
chandising has been progressively 
and intelligently carried forward, 
and other businesses have much 
to learn from the paint makers. 

The idea presented in the fore- 
going incident, for example, has a 
lesson for almost every other 
business, whether one’s product 
be paint, typewriters, washing ma- 
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chines, mechanical pencils or tops 
that “put artd take.” 

There are so many houses or 
prospects in a given territory. 
The basis of the computation may 
be the population, the tax record, 
or the automobile registration. 
Someone has estimated that not 
more than 20 per cent of the 
population own _ toothbrushes. 
Everyone can arrive at some sort 
of working basis. The possible 
market is 100 per cent. There 
may be 5,000 houses in a certain 
town—100 per cent. Of that 
number between 1,250 and 1,000 
have been painted, we will say, 
within from three to five years. 
Therefore, 75 per cent of the 5,000 
have not been painted in five 
years and longer. 

There are so many dealers in a 
town or manufacturers in a field. 
Each one gets so much business. 
The proportion of each looks 
ridiculously small when compared 
to the total. Any proposal to in- 
crease that business by 25, 50 or 
even 100 per cent is well within 
the bounds of possibility. Devoe 
& Raynolds sign a contract with 
the dealer and specify therein ex- 
actly how much they will increase 
that dealer’s business provided he 
confines his purchases of paint 
and varnish to the Devoe line as 
far as possible. 

How do they make good? By 
putting the big push of their sales 
effort behind the dealer’s force, 
and by showing the dealer how to 
sell the more profitable goods. 

It is as true of the paint busi- 
ness as it is of many other lines. 
There is a staple, or a bread-and- 
butter item, in the line some- 
where, like outside house paint, 
or the touring-car model, or the 
hundred-dollar phonograph, and 
when comparative values - are 
talked the leader or the staple is 
the hub around which the dis- 
cussion revolves. 

A paint dealer may carry an 
average stock of $1,000, three- 
quarters of it consisting of sta- 
ples, the profit on which may run 
something like 20 per cent. One- 
quarter of his stock may consist 
of specialties or small-package 
things on which the profit might 
run 50 per cent. 
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By way of illustration, suppose 
on an initial stock of $1,000, on 
one turnover, a dealer made 20 
per cent profit on $750 of it—$150 
—and 50 per cent profit on $250— 
$125—a total of $275. 

Now suppose the manufacturer 
is able to reverse the character oi 
that dealer’s stock in the cours« 
of a year or so, and an inventor) 
of $1,000 would return a profit of 
50 per cent on $750 of it—$375— 
and 20 per cent on $250—$50—a 
total of $425. 

In the first instance the dealer 
makes a profit of $275 on one 
turnover, in the second he makes 
$425—an increased profit of $150. 
If he turns his stock over five 
times, the first method gives him 
a total profit of $1,375, the second 
$2,125. 

The Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
Inc., is, according to its trade- 
mark, “the first American paint 
maker,” which is plausible, as 
the company was founded in 1754. 
It has factories in New York 
and Chicago and warehouses and 
branches in eighteen other cities. 
The sales organization divides the 
United States into an Eastern and 
Western zone with sales man- 
agers in charge, of each division. 
The line includes paints, var- 
nishes, dry colors, stains, enamels, 
insecticides, brushes and artists’ 
materials. There is a local sales 
manager in charge of each branch 
and a sales force of about two 
hundred. 


HOW COMPANY'S GUARANTEE IS 
MADE SECURE 


In order to make a success of 
its agency-guarantee policy of sell- 
ing, the company concentrates its 
selling effort on the consumer for 


the dealer. General advertising 
involves the use of sectional 
newspapers in the _ territories 


where branches are located ; book- 
lets, color cards, dealers’ helps, 
window and counter displays and 
letter campaigns; and an adver- 
tising campaign in hardware, 
paint, architectural, marine and 
builders’ trade papers. 

The keynote of the sales cam- 
paign is presented in the trade 
paper copy: “Showing You 
Salesmen How to Crack the 
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First Issue 
Saturday, Sept. 24 


The new Saturday Chicago 
Evening American, containing 
as features 


A 4-page Music and Drama Section 
A 4-page Sports Section 
A 4-page Color Comic Section, and 


A 12-page Magazine Section 
(The American Home Journal) 
with full color-page advertising 
will make its initial appearance 
Saturday, September 24. 


This great newspaper will sell 
for 5 cents a copy. 


For full information concerning rates, 
open dates for color pages, etc., please 
address 





R. A. PICK, Advertising Director, magazine 
section, ‘‘The American Home Journal.’’ 
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‘Hard Nuts,” is the caption of 
one of the advertisements. The 
Devoe representative stands be- 


hind the counter in the dealer’s 
store and sells. He goes out with 
the dealer’s salesman, not merely 
to proffer advice, but to make 
sales for the dealer. Says the 


copy: 

“When advisable, he (the De- 
voe representative) spends con- 
siderable time right behind the 
counter with the dealer’s sales 
force, demonstrating just how the 
goods should be sold. He brings 
to this demonstration an expe- 
rience gathered from all success- 
ful Devoe agents throughout his 
territory.” 

One of the most interesting 
features of Devoe selling is the 
following guarantee to the con- 
sumer, which the company au- 
thorizes its dealers to make: 

“Paint half your house Devoe; 
paint the other half whatever you 
like. 

“If Devoe doesn’t take fewer 
gallons and cost less money, we 
will make no charge for Devoe. 

“If Devoe doesn’t wear a year 
or two or three years longer— 
longer and better—we’ll give you 
enough to paint it again. 

“Or, paint half your house lead- 
and-oil, the other half Devoe. In 
three years the lead-and-oil half 
will be hungry for more paint, 
with Devoe still sound. 

“If not, we'll give you enough 
for the whole house.” 


W. M. Sherrill with The 
Wyoming National Bank 
William M. Sherrill has joined The 
Wyoming National Bank, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., as publicity director and 
manager of the new business depart- 
ment. Mr. Sherrill for the past two 
years has been supervisor of the Busi- 
ness School, at Camp Dix, N. J. Previ- 
ously he was head of the business de- 
artment and auditor of Tennessee 
olytechnic Institute, Cookeville, and 
also has engaged in newspaper and 
bank work. 


Joins New Haven “Times- 
Leader” 


James W. Chew, recently with the 
advertising staff of the New Haven, 
Conn., Journal-Courier, has joined the 
advertising staff of the ew Haven 
Times-Leader. 
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Campaign to Improve Methods 
of Egg Shipping 

An active campaign is being carrie 
on by the co-operation and markets 
branch of the Saskatchewan Department 
of Agriculture to improve the qualit) 
of eggs and the methods of + it 
Saskatchewan. According to the in 
nipeg Free Press, this campaign take 
several forms. Inspectors are travel 
ing over the province visiting the coun 
try merchants where personal demon 
strations are doing .much to’ improv: 
conditions. Other inspectors are locate: 
at the larger shipping centres wher 
shipments are examined as they arriv 
from the country merchant. These ar: 
-- upon. 

n addition to these methods, edi 
cational articles in the daily and weekly 
papers and farm journals spread th 
gospel of better eggs throughout th: 
province. , 

The latest addition to the campaign 
is a large colored poster issued by the 
markets branch dealing ‘with packing 
egg crates, assembling shipments, et: 
A copy has been mailed to every retail 
merchant in the province and through 
the co-operation of the banks and tlic 
Canadian and Dominion Express com 
panies, every bank and railway office 
will exhibit this poster telling how eggs 
should’ be handled. 


Holidays, to Get Clerks Ac- 


quainted with Their Goods 

The’ B. H. Dyas Company, which 
conducts a large sporting goods store 
in Los Angeles, was closed all day on 
Saturdays of July and August. This 
is not an unusual procedure for large 
city stores nowadays, but the reason 
advanced by r. Dyas is a novel one 
To give a day’s holiday each week, he 
said, was consistent with the firm's 
policy to give the employees an oppor 
tunity to get better acquainted with the 
outdoor goods that they sell in their 
various departments. “We have a won 
derful bunch of fellows down in the 
Dyas store, all good sportsmen, many 
of them ranking in the professional and 
semi-professional classes, and they know 
the goods they are selling,” said Mr 
Dyas. “It is my idea to give them an 
opportunity to brush up on their know! 
edge, and in addition get their own 
muscles in trim, working on the sports 
the various requirements for which 
they - sell.” 


Advertising of Internationa! 


Electric Co. 

Oakleigh R. French, who has been 
manager of the advertisers’ service de 
partment of the Printing Arts Co., In- 
dianapolis, has become assistant to the 
general manager, in charge of advertis 
ing and sales promotion, of the Inter 
national Electric Company, of the same 





city : 
his company is entering upon 4 
trade-paper advertising campaign for its 








candy aaating and industrial equip 
ment, and also upon a campaign 10 
general periodicals and newspapers for 
its “Baby” electric iron. 
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There must be a real 
selling force in adver- 
tising space that is pre- 
ferred as themerchants 
of Minneapolis prefer 
space in The Journal. 
In the last six months 
they placed 1,073,058 
more lines of display 
advertising in The 
Journal—31% more— 
than they used in its 
nearest competitor. 


THE 


MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


Represented in New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco by O’Mara & Ormsbee 
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OKUMA Wu-TING-FANG 


Former Premier of Japan Former Chinese Minister to the U.S. Forme 


‘These four world authorities \ 
on diplomacy and the limitation | 
of armaments are on the editorial 


staff of the Philadelphia Public] 7] 
Ledger. of 


O 
Their dispatches are syndicated T 
to many other newspapers mi 
throughout the United States wi 
by the Ledger Syndicate. fo 





PUBLIC 


The staff of the Public Ledger has been called ‘‘as bril- 
liant an array of notable journalists and publicists 
as any single newspaper has ever brought together.”’ 
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Former American Delegate to Peace 
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CoL. HOUSE VIVIANI 


Conference 


HAT the Far East is thinking, 

and what France is thinking, 
will be the two most important 
factors in the conference of the 
allied powers called by President 
Harding to consider the limitation 
of armaments and the Pacific 
Ocean problems. 


The four men who best know the 
mind of Europe and the Orient are 
writing on these subjects regularly 
for the Public Ledger. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Publisher 


Former Premier of France 
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What kind of a business-man is the 
sportsman P 

You know. Maybe you’re one yourself. 

Anyway you know that your hunting and 
fishing friends are vigorous, active, clear- 
headed, and successful business-men. 

Do they take pains to have everything 
about their business just right? 

Are they interested in modern business- 
furniture, systems, records, machinery P 

Are they interested in their homes P 

Are they active-minded P 

Then go after them in the magazines they 
read the most —and all the year ’round. 

Outdoor publications reach 100 per cent 
men. 
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Drops Exclusive Agent Plan and 
Sales Increase Tenfold 


Mallory Hat Company Puts Big Newspaper Campaign behind Change 
in Its Selling Policy in New York City 


By Edward T. Tandy 


T? make a change in his selling 
policy and immediately pro- 
duce a tenfold increase in sales in 
the biggest city in the country is 
not, of course, possible for every 
manufacturer. But that is what 
the Mallory Hat Company, Inc., 
has just accomplished. 

What has enabled the Mallory 
company to make this big jump in 
its hat orders for the fall season 
was its decision to drop its time- 
honored but, for the company, 
worn-out plan of selling in New 
York City through a single re- 
tailer. This move and its big re- 
sult add an interesting chapter to 
the discussion of exclusive agent 
versus open market. 

It is clear that so long as one 
store is within convenient reach 
of all the people of the city, that 
one store may be sufficient as the 
manufacturer’s outlet in that ter- 
ritory, assuming that the dealer is 
equal to his task in activity. That 
is how it was in the early days 
f the Mallory hats. 

But, except where the product 
S unusual and in itself exclusive, 
it is too much to expect that the 
consumer will go to any consid- 
erable trouble to obtain that prod- 
uct. Consequently, it was found 
that the company’s agency plan 
tended strongly to prevent it from 
e being able to keep pace with com- 

etition, It could keep old friends, 
but it did not make new ones at 
the rate it was entitled to. 

Ever since its foundation, 
inety-eight years ago, the Mal- 
lory house has been content with 

ie retail outlet in New York 

ity. It has followed the same 
an in all the large cities through- 
out the country. Contrary to the 
ore general custom, it has sold 
in the smaller cities to any and 
every hatter ready to do business 
with it. But until now it has 
clung to its original policy, though 








often the feeling has come to it 
that it was doing so at the cost of 
considerable loss of business. 

A century ago New York was 
a village compared with what it 
is today—or, for that matter, what 
it has been for many years. In 
those early days of the Mallory 
hats, one retailer was sufficient. 
His store was not far distant from 
any of the citizens of that time. 
Even the commuters of Green- 
wich Village would pass by his 
door almost every day. 

But it has long been obvious 
that New York had far outgrown 
one retail store for the distribu- 
tion of such a product as Mallory 
hats. Again, the Mallory agency 
has been a department store, and 
there are many men who will not 
make purchases for themselves at 
a department store. 


EXCLUSIVE DEALER FEATURED OTHER 
LINES 


There was another feature that 
militated against the Mallory ex- 
clusive agency policy in New 
York—and it is one that is by 
no means uncommon, The whole- 
saler was absolutely tied up and 
limited to the one retailer, but the 
retailer was not similarly re- 
stricted. Mallory hats could be 
bought only at one department 
store. But that store could sell 
any other make it chose, and of 
course did so. 

Nor was there any considerable 
inducement for the retailer to 
push the Mallory hat. He had 
the prestige of the exclusive 
agency, but did not have to de- 
pend upon it for his net business. 
Consequently all the advantages 
of the arrangement were with the 
retailer at the expense of the 
manufacturer, Such was the situ- 
ation that no pressure could make 
the exclusive agent do the amount 
of business that should be ob- 
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tained from his territory—it was 
utterly impossible for him to 
do so. 

What tended to make the situa- 
tion all the worse, too, for the 
Mallory company, was that this 
old house relied almost entirely 
on its long-established reputation 
for the wearing quality of its 
product. It ieft the public to take 


























B.. leave m to your Hatter, and you wall 
leave with the best-leoking Hat. The sales- 
man “hy has spent years in putting on and 
taking off hats has developed a sixth sense 
for the proper thing — Martory, the Hat of 
Unexampled Smartness—for sale all uv er town 
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MALLORY ADOPTS A NEW METHOD OF ADVERTISING 
ITS HATS 


the rest for granted. Younger 
houses fostered style and used 
style novelties as their chief lever 
in an active competition. Mallory 
did not go in for novelties and 
expected the correctness of its 
style to be taken for granted. It 
spoke only of quality—but that 
point the public would have taken 
for granted, anyway. 

The plan followed by the Mal- 
lory company in getting out of 
this impassé forms a very good 
illustration of an excellent way of 
proceeding in such a situation. 
Instead of making the change 
at one shot throughout all its 
big one-agent cities, and thereby 
involving itself in a_ great 
country-wide reorganization call- 


SP THE HAT OF UNEXAMPLED SMARTNESS ws 





t oF 
mS 
iit of style, 
: quality, as heretofore. 
J This last was in it- 
self an important 
change in the Mallory 
method. 
| The advertising pre- 
} viously has consisted 
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ing for a considerable amount of 
delicate and difficult work, the 
company considered the wisest 
plan was to act city by city, be- 
ginning with New York this fall 
and then going on to other cities 
with the same method but with 
the added weight of the results 
gained in that city. 

Moreover, it was decided to 
start off the change in 
selling policy in a big 


i way with an unmis- 
v takably striking push 
eae of advertising for the 
¥ opening of the fall sea- 


son in New York, to 
set the minimum price 
at a popular figure and 
to make the appeal one 

rather than 


small space in a num- 
ber of national maga- 
zines. Between Septem 
ber 2 and 23 no fewer 
than nine full pages, 
eleven half pages and 
seven quarter pages 
will be alternated in 
leading newspapers in 
New York, both morn 
ing and afternoon edi- 
tions. Four rotagravure 
sections with two pieces 
of copy for each are also on the 
schedule. It is claimed that this 
is the largest campaign ever de- 
signed for a man’s hat and run in 
so brief a period. 

At the same time rotagravure 
sections in seventeen cities from 
coast to coast will be used. The 
layouts prepared for these are the 
same as those for New York and 
show photographs of Wallace 
Reid, the movie star, one in a 
Mallory derby and the other in 
a Mallory soft hat. 

In the big New York campaign 
the copy has been cleverly de- 
signed, not only to put over the 
appeals of style and quality, but 
to appeal to the hatter as strongly 
as to the consumer to whom, of 


I chiefly of relatively 
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Integrity of News 
Service Affects 
Advertising Values 


No. 6 


The character and reputation of a pub- 
lication cannot be made or unmade in a 
year or two. 

From establishment of the first of the 
Fairchild publications, through thirty-one 
years of development, one branch after 
another of the textile, apparel and related 
industries has come to realize the sin- 
cerity and the energy of their news service. 

More than once it has been shown 
under difficult conditions that the sole 
policy of these publications is to serve 
their subscribers with all the news from 
all sources that can be secured relative to 
the industries represented. 

Such a policy is easy to state—not al- 
ways easy to maintain. Confidence of 
subscribers in Fairchild publications is 
solidly grounded on many a test of news 
resources and news integrity. 




















See below the bare facts in proof— 


AIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS include: (1) two 
daily business newspapers—WOMEN’S WEAR, 
paid circulation exceeding 23,500 daily, to more than 
1700 cities and towns throughout U.S. A.; and DAILY 
NEWS RECORD, paid circulation exceeding 18,000 
copies daily, to more than 1900 cities and towns through- 
out U.$. A. (Both Members A. B.C.) ; (2) the “twin” 
semi-monthly, illustrated, trade magazines—MEN’S 
WEAR and CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE—paid 
circulation exceeding 10,800 copies per issue, to retail 
merchants and their staffs in every section of U. S. A. 
(Both Members A. B.C.) ; (3) a variety of trade direc- 
tories covering all branches and markets of the textile, 
apparel and closely related industries—the FAIRCHILD 
BLUE BOOKS—with a combined annual distribution 
exceeding 185,000 copies; (4) FAIRCHILD’S BULLE- 
TIN—published weekly in two editions, for European 
ind other foreign countries. Head Offices: Fairchild 
Building, 8 East 13th Street, New York. Branch Offices: 
London; Paris; Washington, D. C.; Chicago; Philadel- 
phia; Boston; Rochester. Staff correspondents or other 
news correspondents everywhere. 
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course, it is addressed. In this fashions for New York. the jete of 

: +s exampled smartness. elt, dye, sweat- 
way the consumer advertising band, lining, band and binding are the 


backs up the trade-paper advertis- 
ing. It affects the dealer directly 
as well as indirectly, for it is 
selling him to the consumer. 


POINTS TO HATTER AS HAT ADVISER 


For the general idea running 
through much of the copy is that 
in the matter of selecting a hat, 
the surest way to get a good one 
and one that “suits” as well as 
satisfies, is to “Leave it to your 
hatter.” Such a recommendation 
as this cannot but greatly please 
the dealer. First it recognizes his 
importance to the consumer — 
and he knows very well that if 
the choice is left to him he will 
lose fewer customers, because he 
will certainly not take the respon- 
sibility of selling a poor hat to 
a customer who leaves the selec- 
tion to him. . 

One of the difficulties of hat 
retailing is that men will buy un- 
suitable hats. They buy because 
they have seen a friend wearing 
a style that pleases them, or they 
buy on preconceived notions. They 
select their own style and leave 
only the fit to the hatter. But, 
since while fitting they see only 
their heads and not their entire 
figures, they have often little or 
no conception of the misfit the 
new hat is—when seen, as every- 
body else sees it, in conjunction 
with the entire figure. It is not 
until some candid friend asks: 
“Where did you get that hat?” 
that they know—and then they 
blame the hatter. 

Here is an example of the line 
of copy which puts over the new 
Mallory style appeal and also cap- 
tures the rctailer: 


Best Leave Ir to Your Hatter 

And you will leave with the best- 
looking hat. The salesman who has 
spent years in putting on and taking off 
hats has developed a sixth sense for the 
proper thing—Mallory, the hat of un- 
exampled smartness. For sale all over 
town. 

Becomingness is the great thing, yes, 
the whole thing, in choosing your hat. 
The right hat too often covers the 
wrong head. Hatters who offer Mallory 


—the hat—believe the service the buyer 
gets is just as important as the money 
the hatter gets. 

New York dictates the fashions for 
the nation, 


and Mallory creates the 


most select procurable—that’s a Mallory 
tradition, cherished close to a hundred 
years. 

Renowned since 1823. 


Here is one of the pieces of 
copy that puts over style and also 
the new selling policy, a line of 
copy which also reaches the re- 
tailer with pretty good effect: 


Tue Hat or UNeExAMPLED SMARTNESS. 


The man who makes both ends meet 
—smart hats and smart shoes—need 
give himself little uneasiness about what 
goes below or above. Mallory, the hat 
of unexampled smartness, presents the 
foremost fashions of 1921, as well as 
the finest quality of 1823. 

Mallory soft hats and derbies in 
guardedly exclusive shapes and shades 
are on sale today at the better hat shops 
and hat departments throughout the city 
and nearby. 


The form of the layout, the il- 
lustrations and the type selection, 
express in themselves the refine- 
ment of style and the quality 
which form part of the message 
of the Mallory hat. A great deal 
of white space is used. A light, 
elegant border frames a_ head 
wearing a Mallory, and the piece 
of copy completes the perfect bal- 
ance. In a panel at the bottom of 
the border is a woodcut of the old 
dandy of 1823, done by Leon M. 
Gordon, and used as the Mallory 
trade-mark. In a panel on each 
side of the border are two sketches 
of the same early period. 

One of the advantages of start- 
ing the new selling policy in New 
York is that which is referred to 
in one of the pieces of copy 
quoted. “Make a noise on Broad- 
way and you'll hear it in San 
Francisco,” is a saying with a 
good deal of truth in it. New 
York is the magic name in men’s 
fashions as Paris is in_ the 
realm of women’s fashions. New 
Yorkers may take a little heed of 
London, but the rest of the coun 
try awaits the word of New York 
and as New York goes so goe 
the country without any heed to 
the rest of the fashion world. 

How, then, has the new Mal- 
lory plan caught on in New York? 
It is stated that the orders already 
in for the fall season represent a 
tenfold increase over the best ever 
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“AMERICANS in Their Paris’”—another of 

Mrs. Nelson O’Shaughnessy’s amazingly 
frank criticisms of modern Society in the Sep- 
tember Harper’s Bazar. The Bazar’s articles 
about Society are written for women of Society 
by women in Society. Among our contributors: 


MRS. ANTHONY J. DREXEL, Jr. 

MRS. CHARLES L. TIFFANY 

MRS. GEORGE D. PRATT 

MRS. CHARLES CARY RUMSEY 

MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 

MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER 
MRS. NATHALIE SCHENCK LAIMBEER 


Harpers Basar 
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This sign okays 
your sales message 


By permanently welding the farmer to 
the farm paper he reads and trusts 
F advertising is salesmanship multiplied; and you 


believe in surrounding your salesmen with the most 
favorable conditions; 


—Then, here’s something for you to think about: 
Are your printed salesmen enjoying the same opportunity’ 


—Or are they going to your prospects in a publication 
toward which the reader is indifferent? 


In Oklahoma there is a farm paper that does enhance the 
selling opportunities of your printed salesmen. Entirely 
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aside from its editorial superiority, its practical, brasstacks 
service and its cleanly-sold circulation, it protects every 
reader in a most thorough and efficient manner. 


B This is done through The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Protective Association. Every reader is entitled to this 
service and every member displays the association sign. 
At the present rate 48% of the subscription list will use 
this service during the present year. 
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aMere! 


To some of our readers this service has meant hundreds 
of dollars saved from bad investments; to others the 
collection of past due notes, claim adjustments and 
collections. Still others have converted its legal advice 
and counsel on miscellaneous matters into cold cash. 
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These subscribers are more than readers. They are 
friends, loyal to their favorite farm paper. Its advertis- 
ing columns have earned their confidence. The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman has made them receptive to your sales 
message. 







Right now Oklahoma is one of the very best farm 
markets. Farmer-Oklahomans have the money to buy 
the things they really want and need. The indifference 
of many manufacturers to the possibilities of the farm 
market may mean your opportunity. 











=~“) A request will warrant our sending you a fund of 
truthful information. Or, call our nearest representative. 


“| OKLAHOMA 





you 
nost 
CARL WILLIAMS, Editor 
rity? EDGAR T. BELL, Adv. Mgr., Oklahoma City 
tion CIRCULATION 122,519, A. B. C. 


A. B. C. Statement, June 25, 1921 


National Representatives: 


> the E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
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done through the exclusive 
agency. Saks & Company are 
not worrying because John David 
across the way now also will be 
selling Mallory hats. The house 
knows that it cannot get all the 
trade, and it believes that it will 
sell as many Mallory hats as ever 
—and expects to sell more because 
of the big and unusual campaign 
of advertising. That house is not 
reducing its fall orders for Mal- 
lory hats despite the new compe- 
tition, 

Consequently all the new deal- 
ers are additional. Among the big 
ones are John David, Browning- 
King, W. Ackerman and 
Schumm & Snyder, while small 
hatters all over the town have been 
brought in. Some of these small 
stores have given in only relatively 
small orders, but take a few of 
them together and they represent 
as much Mallory business as used 
to be done in the entire city in the 
days of the one exclusive agent. 
At one sweep the Mallory house 
has multiplied its New York busi- 
ness several times over and it 
feels that that is just the be- 
ginning. 

It would, however, be overstat- 
ing the results to suggest that 
every hatter fell at once for the 
advertising. Not all hatters in 
New York have reached that stage 
yet. The strongest opposition 
came from men who have suc- 
ceeded in building up a good busi- 
ness by careful buying and con- 
scientious service. Such a man 
would say. , 

“T can get along without ever 
doing my business what I consider 
is an injury by having a sale, even 
an-end-of-the-season sale. But 
my neighbor cannot; I think he 
over-buys and then under-does his 
service. Anyway, if he carried 
the Mallory and I did too, I would 
never need to reduce the $5 price 
to, say, $4.50, but he would and 
that would compel me to do so 
too, and that would injure my 
business.” 

That is one of the difficulties 
which the Mallory company hopes 
to rectify by its advertising and 
new sales policy. It believes that 
by bringing prices down to an at- 
tractive figure for the value given 
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it will help to stabilize the quality 
hat business. Then by close co- 
operation with its dealers, so as 
to reduce the danger of over- 
buying, it will cut out the likeli- 
hood of Mallory hats featuring in 
end-of-season sales, 

This notable change of policy 
was, of course, started with a 
trade-paper campeign. But the real 
concentration wars the consumer 
campaign in New York. For reap- 
ing the benefit of this a new sales 
force was necessary for the terri- 
tory. But it is interesting to hear 
that the effect of the announce- 
ments of the big campaign in New 
York brought business from all 
parts of the territory within a 
radius of four to five hundred 
miles of the big city. 

It is perhaps hard to realize 
that such an immense increase in 
business could be achieved in a 
line of men’s hats just by a change 
of selling method. But the real 
matter for wonder is not that it 
has done that, but rather that the 
Mallory house has waited so long 
in making the change. There is 
food for thought here for all who 
are selling through exclusive 
agents. Let them ask themselves 
whether that method, which in 
many cases, and especially in the 
early days of a line, may be the 
only possible one for a manufac- 
turer to adopt, is bringing in the 
business. For it is easily possible, 
as in the case of the Mallory hats, 
that the limits of the exclusive 
agent may be outgrown—and so 
far outgrown as to form a very 
definite brake on a manufacturer’s 
business expansion. 


Packard in Big Advertising 


Drive 
The Packard Motor Car Company 


has started a large advertising cam- 
Lae for fall business, through the 
medium of local newspapers in all sec- 
tions of the country. fh he drive is to 
continue for five weeks, and will be 
conducted in close co-operation with 
the distributor organization in each 
territory. 


Ostenrieder Agency Changes 
Name 
The name of the Ostenrieder Ad- 
vertising Corporation, Chicago, has 
been changed to the Osten Advertising 
Corporation. 
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Don’t Waste Ammunition! 

Concentrate on the thickly populated 

districts where buying and deliveries 
are quick and profitable. 











Create consumer demand, through the more than 
3,000,000 copies of the American Weekly, which 
reaches the eight greatest trade centers of the United 
States through the following great national news- 
papers: 

New York AMERICAN Cuicaco HERALD-EXAMINER 
San Francisco EXAMINER  BostoN ADVERTISER 
WASHINGTON TIMES ATLANTA GEorRGIAN-A MERICAN 
SEATTLE Post-INTELLIGENCER Los ANGELES EXAMINER 





Clear the dealers’ shelves of your product by bring- 
ing the members of more than 3,000,000 families to 
the retail stores in these great centers. 





Full newspaper advertising pages, four color print- 
ing, magnificent display appeal in copy and illustra- 
tion—these are the commanding features of the 
American Weekly. 


Direct publicity—accurately directed—brings direct 
action with the buyers! 


The American Weekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Manager, 1834 Broadway, New York City 
Western Office: Hearst Building, Chicago 


READ EVERY SUNDAY BY OVER 3,000,000 FAMILIES PRINCIPALLY IN 
CENTRALIZED BUYING DISTRICTS 


“IF YOU WANT TO SEE THE COLOR OF THEIR MONEY— 
USE COLOR”—A, J. K. 


—S |  _S" — 
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advertise all over a city and suburbs. bork 
They ought to concentrate in neighborhoods where nob: 
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Outdoor cAdvemising 


Branch Offices: CINCINNATI « The O.J.Gtde Ce 
WRIGLEY BLDG., CHICAGO CLEVELAND C = 
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Painted displays are the giant advertisements in neigh- 
borhoods. Have a big colorful outdoor display and 
nobody can outclass you. 


If you now use or plan to use outdoor advertising, allow © 
us to present our estimates and our marketing plans. 
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750,000 MEN 


BUY [o_tumBia 











An ever growing market of 750,000 active men. 
Located in the bigger cities. 
A market undivided by competitive advertising. 


Lowest rate per thousand men. 


A combination that makes (oLumBIA an 


unusual sales producer for 


SHAVING SOAPS, ETC. BRUSHES 
COLGATE’S EVER READY 
LYSOL RUBBERSET 
MENNEN’S WARNER-PATTERSON- 
PALMOLIVE PARRY 


RESINOL 
SAFETEE RAZORS 
SHAVAID AUTOSTROP 
WILLIAMS CLARK 

DURHAM DUPLEX 

LOTIONS, TALCS, ETC. EVER READY 

BONCILLA GENCO 
COLGATE’S GILLETTE 
MENNEN’S PENN 
PINAUD'S SAFEGE 
POND’S SHUMATE 
RED CROSS STAR 
WILLIAMS TORREY 


TELEGRAPH FOR PREFERRED POSITIONS 


[OLUMBIA 


National Monthly Published by Knights of Columbus 





WARREN KELLY 
Advertising Director 
105 West 40th Street, New York 


SEARS & IRVING, West. Represent. NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. Little Bldg., Boston, Mass. 




















Guessing Contest Proves Effective 
, Sales Stimulator 


How Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Made One Letter Bring 3,800 Requests 
for Window Display Material from Hardware Dealers 


‘Two salesmen, walking down 
the street of an Eastern city, 
noticed a group of people stand- 
ing before the window of a hard- 
ware store, and stopped to ascer- 
tain what might be the object of 
their interest in the window. 

Saws of various kinds and sizes 
made up the larger part of the 
display, with a sprinkling of other 
tools. An easel, lithographed in 
colors, occupied a position about 
in the centre of the window on 
the top of which a large hand- 
saw was set up in sawing position 
and held in place by means of two 
little standards. 

Unquestionably the thing that 
attracted attention to the window 
and brought people up to look at 
the contents was a colored banner, 
about nine inches broad and three 
and a half feet long, printed bold- 
ly in orange and blue, and pasted 
against the front window on the 
inside. It read, “How Many Saw 
Teeth in this Window?” 

The two salesmen entered the 
store to observe whether people 
were participating in the contest 
and just what effect it might be 
having on sales. 

They talked to the proprietor, 
who told them the contest had 
been in progress for nearly a week 
and was attracting more attention 
every day. He was enthusiastic 
over it because, he said, it had 
brought many people into the store 
and had stimulated sales. 

“The best thing about it,” he 
went on, “is the number of new 
people it brings in every day, and 
the opportunity it gives us to talk 
about merchandise we want to sell. 
How many teeth do you think 
there are in a saw?” 

Neither salesman had any idea. 

“Let’s go into the window and 
count them,” the dealer suggested, 
and he led the two men around 
behind the counter and all three 
stepped into the show window. 
Taking the hand saw from its 


position on the lithographed easel, 
the dealer handed it to one of the 
men and asked him to count the 
teeth. This operation took time 
and when he had concluded the 
count, many people had crowded 
up to the window to see what was 
going on. Suddenly one of the 
salesmen realized -that the store 
proprietor had deliberately put on 
a “living” exhibit at the expense 
of the two visitors. Both men 
saw the little trick at the same 
moment, laughed and hastily with- 
drew. 

“Not bad, at all,” said one to the 
other. “Counting the teeth in one 
saw doesn’t help much, while it 
gives the crowd around the win- 
dow the suggestion that they are 
welcome to come in and make their 
own count. But having them 
make it in the window is a mas- 
ter idea. I wonder whether the 
dealer thought of that or whether 
it was the manufacturer’s sug- 
gestion?” 

It was 
suggestion. 

The “How-Many-Saw-Teeth-in- 
This-Window” contest was a pian 
worked out by Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., saw and tool manu- 
facturers of Philadelphia, to centre 
the attention of the consuming 
public on the company’s goods and 
to stimulate the immediate pur- 
chase of tools. 


STORES ASSUMED ALL WORK OF THE 
CONTEST 


the manufacturer’s 


“To conduct this contest,” said 
K. L. Zimmerman, advertising 
manager of the company, “it was 
necessary for the dealer to secure 
three men not connected with the 
store to act as judges; to trim a 
saw and tool window; to give 
prizes at his own expense; and to 
make arrangements to take care 
of the counts inside his store while 
the contest is in progress. 

“In view of the great amount of 
work required on the part of the 
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dealer to run the contest, we were 
much surprised to receive requests 
from 3,800 dealers for the contest 
as the result of the mailing out 
of one letter. This letter was 
mailed to every hardware dealer 
in the United States of whom we 
had record. 

“Tn some stores the contest was 
a remarkable success. Many of 
our dealers report greatly in- 
creased business as a result of it 
and many hundreds of contestants. 
In one case, a dealer ran out of 
contest slips during the first few 
days of the contest, and for the 
rest of the period he ran a con- 
test slip in the form of a coupon 
in a large newspaper advertise- 
ment.” 


BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING SUG- 
GESTED SALES-BOOSTING WEEK 


Early this spring space was used 
in the hardware trade publications 
to direct the attention of hard- 
ware dealers to the company’s 
national campaign of advertising 
for 1921. The publications in 
which the advertisements would 
appear were named and the 
total circulation—approximately 
ten million—emphasized. The 
trade journal advertisement said 
in part: 

“We have worked to find a plan 
that will go along with these ad- 
vertisements and bring real busi- 
ness into Disston stores. In order 
to be sure our idea is a good one 
for the dealer, we submitted it to 
several live hardware men. Work- 
ing with them—and we were glad 
to get the advice of the fellows 
who know the game from behind 
the counter—we have developed a 
plan that they say is a ‘hum- 
dinger.’” 

It was suggested in this an- 
nouncement 
dealer run a sales-boosting week 
(or it could be shorter or longer 
than a week so long as all dealers 
started on a given date). The 
date was named tentatively. The 
precise nature of the contest, how- 
ever, was not described in the 
trade- -paper announcement. De- 
tails were left to be set forth in a 
letter which the dealer would re- 
ceive later. He was merely told in 
the advertisement that he would 


that every Disston - 
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be expected to trim up his window 
with saws and tools—“any kind of 
saws and any kind of tools.” Dis- 
play and advertising material for 
the window would be sent by the 
company. The announcement 
wound up with these words: 

“The greatest value in the plan, 
for each store, will be the fact 
that dealers from New York to 
San Francisco will be doing the 
same thing at the same time. 

“Every dealer of whom we have 
a record will receive a letter soon 
giving the plan in detail and con- 
taining a return post-card for his 
request for the material. 

“Watch for the letter! Read it! 
See if you do not agree that it is 
a real chance for you to have a 
sales-boosting week!” 

The advertisement just de- 
scribed ran a few days in advance 
of the mailing of the letter. This 
letter was a four-page affair, 
slightly larger than standard 
letter-head size, and printed in 
two colors. The first page was a 
fac-simile reproduction of the 
company letter-head with the text 
of the letter printed in imitation 
typewriter type. It was addressed 
simply, “Mr. Hardware Dealer, 
Everywhere,” and explained the 
contest in detail, when it would 
start, how the window was to be 
trimmed, and just what the com- 
pany would do by way of 
co-operation. 

The text of the letter occupied 
the first and third pages of the 
folder. Page two contained a re- 
production of a show window 
with the display material (printed 
in color) properly arranged. Page 
four gave the dealer specific in- 
structions for arranging his win- 
dow and conducting the contest. 
For example, he was told to fill 
his windows with saws, tools and 
files, and to include in the collec- 
tion at least twenty saws of as 
many different styles and lengths 
as he happened to have in stock, 
being sure that all saw teeth were 
in plain sight so they could be 
counted. 

Three local men, not connected 
with the store, were to be selected 
as judges—“bankers, newspaper 
editors, reporters, lawyers, manu- 
facturers, neighboring merchants, 
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contractors or builders.” The 
awards must be selected in 
advance—preferably merchandise 
and not money—and this informa- 
tion posted in the window. 
Awards should be simple and not 
of great value and it must be an- 
nounced that if two or more per- 
sons tied for any award each 
would receive the prize. Finally, 
the dealer was told to consult his 
local authorities in order to make 
sure that the conditions of the 
contest complied with legal re- 
quirements. 

One important thing was in- 
sisted upon, namely, the dealer 
was told that he must not count 
the number of saw teeth even for 
his own information until the saws 
were withdrawn from the window 
in the presence of one or more of 
the judges. The details of regis- 
tering counts were carefully de- 
scribed and every angle of the 
situation from a legal point of 
view was considered and provided 
for so that the contest would be 
well within the conditions laid 
down by law. 

Attached to each letter was 
a Government-stamped post-card, 
addressed to the Disston company 
with spaces for the dealer’s 
name and address. It. read, 
“Send me free, all charges 
paid, the material illustrated 
for the ‘How-Many-Saw-Teeth-in- 
This-Window?’ contest. I also 
want the slips for the registration 
of contestants’ count. I will need 
about —— of them.” 

As already stated, the company 
received 3,800 requests from deal- 
ers for the contest material as the 
result of mailing this one letter. 

About the time the letter was 
mailed, the company ran a four- 
page advertisement in a hardware 
publication, reproducing the four 
pages of the mailing piece. 

One particularly advantageous 
feature of the contest, from the 
point of view of the company, was 
the small amount of work in- 
volved when the post-card re- 
quests for material began to come 
in from dealers. 

The material consisted of six 
lithographed pieces—two corner 
strips, a centre panel, two side 
panels and a cardboard easel, the 
latter designed to be placed on the 
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window floor and strong enough 
to support a large hand saw. 

All pieces, except the cardboard 
easel, which was more or less 
bulky and therefore had to be 
wrapped by itself, were folded and 
enclosed in a large manila en- 
velope. A diagram for arranging 
these pieces in the window was 
printed on the face of the en- 
velope, together with complete 
printed instructions for the trim- 
ming of the window and rules for 
conducting the contest. The whole 
story was therefore right in the 
dealer’s hands at the time he 
needed it, whether he had mis- 
laid any of the advance literature 
or not. A quantity of slips for 
recording the counts of contest- 
ants accompanied the envelope. 

Upon receipt of the post-card 
request from the dealer, all the 
company had to do was to mail the 
envelope, the easel and a quantity 
of slips. All other material was 
supplied by the dealer. 

One reason for providing “reg- 
istration slips” for contestants was 
to supply each dealer with a good 
mailing list. Following the con- 
clusion of the contest, the com- 
pany called this to the attention of 
its dealers in trade-paper advertis- 
ing, suggesting that the names 
collected during the contest would 
make an excellent basis upon 
which to build a valuable mailing 
list. 

A guessing contest, properly 
planned, well advertised and made 
simple and workable on the deal- 
er’s end, is a sure-fire attention- 
getter at almost any time. Nearly 
all the features in the Disston 
contest could be adapted to the 
winddw display possibilities of 
other products. 


P. E. Erhorn with McCormick 
& Co. 


Philip E. Erhorn, formerly advertis- 
ing and sales manager for the 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., Baltimore, is now 
associated with McCormick & Co., of 
that city. 


Vancouver “World” Appoints 
Managing Director 


Charles F. Crandall, who has been 
managing editor of the Montreal Star, 
has become_managing director of the 
Vancouver, B. C., Datly World, 





Victor Doesn’t Guess as to Its 
Distributors’ Co-operation 


No Foundation for Rumor That Its Dealers’ Local Advertising Is Valued 
at $1,600,000 


Tue 


CoMPANY 
New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Have you any information on the 
case of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, which a few years ago gath- 
ered statistics on the local advertising 
co-operation given it by Victor dealers? 
The company estimated that $1,600,000 
was expended by dealers in local ad- 
vertising. 

Is there any information on the Gos- 
sard Corset Company that you can fur- 
nish us concerning the co- operation 
which it secured from dealers, either in 
sales or in local advertising on the basis 
of its national advertising? 

Grorcre D. Hrrst, 
Dept. of Merchandising & Marketing. 


Biow 


E always have our doubts 
about statements such as 
those made in the first paragraph 
of Mr. Hirst’s letter. We do not 
believe it is possible for any com- 
pany to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy the amount of money 
its dealers put into local advertis- 
ing. As a rule this advertising 
takes so many forms, and is so 
haphazardly ‘expended, that it 
would be too costly to check it 
up systematically. To be sure, it 
is easy enough to guess at the ex- 
tent of dealer advertising. Guesses 
as to the money value of the co- 
operation that various manufac- 
turers are receiving from their 
distributors are floating around 
constantly. But these guesses 
should not be taken too seriously. 
We didn’t want to be too stead- 
fast in our opinion, however. 
Perhaps, after all, the Victor 
Talking Machine Company had 
devised some method of setting a 
value on its dealers’ publicity. So 
we asked Ernest John, manager 
of the advertising department, to 
give us some light on Mr. Hirst’s 
inquiry. 

In replying he states: “We 
would say that the estimate of 
$1,600,000 as the sum expended by 
Victor dealers for local advertis- 
ing has no real foundation. It is 
merely a guess. The volume is 
considerable, but we ourselves 


have no accurate figures and 
would hesitate to try our hand at 
approximations.” 

As to the other inquiry, Print- 
ers’ INK has published much in- 
formation about the H. W. Gos- 
sard Company. Probably the 
most complete article we have 
had about this business was in the 
issue of October 12, 1916. It told 
of the fundamental policies of 
this company, and took up in de- 
tail the question propounded by 
our correspondent.—[Ed, Print- 
ERS’ INK. 


Louisiana Forms Trade 
Association 


The Louisiana Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation has just been organized with 
more than 2,000 establishments included 
in the membership. The new or- 
ganization represents an annual pay- 
roll of $100,000,000, an investment of 
$500,000,000, and an output of $676,- 
190,000. The objects of the asso- 
ciation are to promote industrial 
prosperity, to submit views of manu- 
tacturers to legislative, utility, and 
other public bodies; to maintain a 
traffic bureau; to establish a legal de- 
and to give assistance, co- 
and advice on factory in- 
insurance, taxation, etc. The 
President, Wilmer John- 
son, of the Johnson Iron Works, Dry- 
dock and Shipbuilding Company, New 
Orleans; vice-presidents, Charles Behre, 
Pelican Ice Company, New Orleans; Dr. 
W. D. Haas, sugar planter, of Alexan- 
dria, and S&S. 1 hm meg New Or- 
leans; secretary-treasurer, Peter Jung, 
Jr., Crescent Bed Company, New 
Orleans. 


partment, 
operation, 
spection, 

officers are: 


New Face Powder Campaign 
in Prospect 


: Rosenberg Co., Chi- 
has obtained the account of the 


The Irwin L. 
cago, 
Kenart Synthetic Products Co., Chicago, 
manufacturer of a line of powders, per- 
fumes and cosmetics. A newspaper and 
magazine campaign is planned. Special 
stress will be laid on the face ‘powder. 
The company manufactures nine dif- 
ferent powders. A test will be fea- 
tured whereby a woman will be able to 
select the proper powder for her own 
type of skin. 

his agency has also secured the ac 
count of The Dry Beverage Co.. Chi 
cago, manufacturer of Vim-O-Vin, a 
soft drink. 
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The Greatest Gathering of Notables 
the World Has Ever Seen— 


will assemble in Washington this autumn, 


in attendance upon the Disarmament 
Conference. It is another of the epoch 
making episodes which will center all 
eyes on the Capital City of the United 
States. 


You’ll want the Washington Star on your 
advertising list then of all times. And 
the Rotogravure Section during those 
stirring weeks ought to specially interest 
you—when you consider the important 
event it will reflect in pictures. 


Che Zvening Star. 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
150 Nassau Street First Nat. Bank Building 





= 
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Start Advertising in 
Canada This Fall! 


A Roster of American Branded Products 
Advertised in Canada shows such names as: 


Arrow Gillette Lux Prest-O-Lite 

Auto Strop Gold Dust Luxite Quaker Oats 

Benjamin Goodrich Mennen Rubberset 

Bluejay Goodyear Neponsit Sherwin-Williams 

Big Ben Gossard O’Cedar Simmons’ Beds 

Burroughs Horlick’s Old Dutch Sterno 

Columbia Hoover Overland Stetson 

Delco Ingersoll Packard Swift 

Du Pont Iver-Johnson Pathéphone Valspar 

Edison Ivory Pepsodent Victor 

Elcaya Kellogg’s Pluto Waltham 

Elgin Kodak Pompeian Welch's 

Fairy Life Savers Pond’s Woodbury’s 
Liquid Veneer Postum Wrigley’s 


These are familiar names in the United 
States. They are also familiar names in 
Canada. 


Some of these firms have factories in 
Canada, others have distributing or selling 
agencies here. 


Still others sell through jobbers. 


But all have won the buying friendship of 
the Canadian people through advertising 
their goods or services in 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 





Paradoxical as it sounds, Canada in reality 
provides United States manufacturers with 























Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, Ltd. 
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a “foreign” market at home. For the same 
methods of merchandising and advertising 
that made these goods famous in the United 
States have made them famous in the 
Dominion. 


Canada’s wealth and prosperity and the 
soundness of business conditions over here 
justify your prompt investigation. 


N-O-W, you should investigate the Cana- 
dian market for your goods. 


Any of the following Newspapers will be 
glad to give you detailed. information re- 
garding the actual and potential market for 
your goods among their subscribers. Write 
to them or ask your Advertising Agency. 


The Daily Newspapers 
of Canada 





-opu- Popu- 
Place lation Paper Place lation Paper 


Charlottetown, 12,000) M. & E. Guardian | st. Catharines, Ont.j 19,860] BE. Standard 

P. ELI. & Examiner St. Thomas, Ont. 20,000| BE. Times-Journa) 
St. Joha, N. B. | 64,305) M. & B. Telegraph) winnipeg, Man. _|196,947| M. &E. Free Press 
& Times ° ' E. Tribune 


Montreal, Que./801,216 7. eee Regina, Sask. 42,000 M. Leoter 
4 . Post 
bec, Que. 116, . LeSoleil 
oon 6 =. Saskatoon, Sask. | 31,364] M. & E. Star & 
Phoenix 





Sherbrooke,Que.| 23,493|E. LaTribune 
Hamilton, Ont. |110,137\|E. Herald Calgary, Alt. 75,000] B. Herald 
Kingston, Ont.| 23,700|E. British Whig |®&dmonton, Alt. 65,000] B. Journal 
London, Ont. 60,000|M. & E. Advertiser) Victoria, B. C. 60,0001M. Colonist 
M. & E. Free Press E. Times 


























Spend 10% of your U.S. advertising ap pro- 
priation in Canada—you will be surprised 
at what it will buy. 




















Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal 
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—always say 


“P & A’ 


Have you written for your copy 
of “TheStory?” Asan advertiser 
or agency man, it will give you 
a new conception, in word and 
picture, of the Quality and Ser- 
vice for which “P&A” stand in 
theplate and mat making branch 
of the advertising business. 


Partridge & Anderson Company 


Electrotypes - Mats - Stereotypes 


714 Federal St. Chicago 





New Line for Packaging and Trade- 
Marking Being Explored 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Advertises to Let People Know They Want Elec- 
trical Conversion Specialties 


By John Allen Murphy 


from the viewpoint of the ad- 
vertising business, perhaps the 
most significant thing about the 
Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Te-Tap-Ten 
campaign now running is that it 
will undoubtedly blaze the trail 
for other advertising of a like 
nature. That always happens 
when a new field for packaging 
und hence for trade-marking is 
ypened up. Package a line of 
merchandise that has always been 
sold loose or in bulk, and that 
business at once becomes a candi- 
date for advertising promotion. 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., of Bridge- 
port, Conn., is a_ well-known 
manufacturer of electrical special- 
ties. Mr. Hubbell is himself an 
nventor of prominence. He has 
His 
company manufactures hundreds 
of electrical specialties. Broadly 
these may be divided into two 
groups; producers’ goods and 
consumers’ goods. The produc- 
ers’ goods may be subdivided into 
three classes: Class A: Standard 
wiring devices having no distinc- 
tive Hubbell features. Class B: 
Wiring specialties having Hubbell 
features. Class C: Consists of 
merchandise for special wiring in- 
stallations, which have Hubbell 
uppurtenances. The consumers’ 
coods are composed of devices 
asily attached to lighting or 
power fixtures and which pos- 
ess features peculiar to Hubbell 
nanufacture. 

Early this year when the busi- 
ess situation was contemplated, 
he outlook for consumers’ goods 
._ppeared to be the most promis- 
ng. Accordingly it was decided 
» train the company’s promotion 
uns on that division of the busi- 
ess. It is the stuff sold to the 
onsumer that really offers the 
est opportunity for sales energy. 
‘he producers’ end of it would 
ike care of itself in the natural 


many patents to his credit. 


course of events anyway. “Pro- 
ducers” business is likely to be in 
proportion to building activity. 
“Consumers” goods, on the other 
hand, can be pushed quite inde- 
pendently of the building situation. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF 
SELLING 


Perhaps not over 40 per cent of 
the houses in this country are 
wired for electric attachments. 
This percentage is increasing 
daily, however, thus opening up a 
constant stream of new business 
for the electrical specialty manu- 
facturers. There is literally no 
end to the sales that a wired house 
will produce. As long as the 
house remains inhabited, its tenant 
can. be relied on to buy 
power, fixtures, lamps and numer- 
ous labor-saving appliances. The 
trouble, however, is that in the 
houses that were wired up to a 
few years ago it was not the prac- 
tice to make provision for table 
lamps, fans, vacuum cleaners, 
washing machines and_ similar 
equipment. 

As a rule electric light sockets 
were the only current outlets 
provided. But today electrical 
devices are so extensively used 
in the household that addi- 
tional current outlets are ab- 
solutely necessary. Where flush 
receptacles are not installed, both 
light and power have to be ob- 
tained from the sockets of chan- 
deliers or wall brackets. Lamp 
bulbs must be removed and plugs 
screwed into place every time a 
toaster or a hair curler or a 
vacuum cleaner or any other ap- 
pliance is used. This is a 
nuisance. When all this trouble 
must be undergone, the natural 
tendency is not to use the ap- 
pliance. At least this inconveni- 
ence will keep the electrical device 
from being used as much as it 
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SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN] P 








The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN publications are to be 
combined into a single monthly magazine. After seventy- 
five years of continuous publication the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN is to be enlarged both in physical size and 
editorial scope and converted into a monthly, beginning 
with the issue dated November, out on October 20, 1921. 


For many months past the publishers have contemplated 
changing the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to a monthly. 
At the very start, the practical advantages greatly out- 
weigh the drawbacks, although we are free to confess that 
after bringing out the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN week 
by week for over three-quarters of a century we feel real 
regret in thus breaking the long continuity. 


Recognition of the reader’s preference for a magazine of 
monthly publication is responsible for this change, to- 
gether with the fact that in a single monthly magazine 
with increased number of pages we can present the same 
material in a better balanced and more acceptable form. 


In contents and quality, the new magazine will contain all 
the best features of the two former publications, and will 
embrace all branches of science, engineering, inventions 
and industry. Space will be devoted to various depart- 
ments, and to a complete digest from all the technical 
journals, domestic and foreign. Though greatly enlarged 
in number of pages, it will retain the same sized type pag¢ 
as the present weekly, 12% inches deep by 9% inches wide. 


In combining two publications, one a weekly and the other 
a monthly totaling 64 issues a year, into a single publica- 
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PUBLICATIONS COMBINED 








tion of 12 issues, we are able to furnish this new periodi- 
cal to the readers at the subscription price of $4 a year. 


The greater number of pages, together with its increased 
editorial scope and more useful features, at a much lower 
subscription rate, has secured for the initial and subse- 
quent issues of the new SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN a 
larger circulation than the combined circulation of the two 
former periodicals. 


The readers of SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN represent 
the intellect and spirit behind the industrial progress of 
America, and the true estimate of the value of advertising 
space in a periodical of such recognized authority and 
accuracy (it stands without a duplicate anywhere in the 
world) must be made on the quality as well as the quantity 
of its circulation. 


In the new order of things where advertising must 
open broader channels in merchandizing the world’s 
products, the new monthly SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
will play an all-important part. The long recognized 
Scientific American standard, in the new cloak to- 
day, gives assurance of the finest journal of its kind 


in the world. 


Secretary, 
Scientific American Publishing Company. 


New York, August 30, 1921. 
(Advertising forms for November issue close Sept. 20th) 
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SUM 


OUNDED in 1905, when Tulsa 

was a mere village, the Tulsa 
World has always kept a- pace 
ahead. It has played an important 
part in the growth of Tulsa to a 
thriving city of 90,000—the recog- 
nized Oil Capital of the World. It 
has kept the confidence of its 
readers through its spirit of co- 
operation and aggressiveness. Its 
constant leadership in advertising 
and circulation is the best proof 
of its superiority as an advertising 
medium, 


Net Paid Circulation 
Now Over 34,000 


Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


4 
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Midd ad ot Ld 
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RELIABILITY — CHARACTER — ENTERPRISE 
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otherwise would. Not only that, 
but what is worse, many persons 
will refuse to purchase electrical 
appliances until flush receptacles 
are installed. 

The Hubbell Te-Tap-Ten pro- 
vides means by which these diffi- 
culties may be largely overcome. 
By using certain of these devices 
each electrical light socket may be 
equipped with a side outlet which 


Quick Sales with this 


HUBBELL TefapTen 


oat ate Ab EAS 


ave sold 
EvarTHING = = <a bey? 
Electric washer vecuae cleaner 
toaster, iron—or 1s he waiting un- 
tal be can afford to have his house 
rewired with flush receptacles’ 
Suppose he has 7 rooms Every 
room is wired for lighting, isn’t 
#? SELL HIM 7 Te a Then 
every room wil = be wired for pow 
er as well 


ts a Hubbell jaomme tp having 


AM Standard. = 
A HUBBELL Tetees 
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householder can get vastly more 
convenience, as well as service, out 
of her electric equipment. Every 
wired house that isn’t of the most 
modern construction, is a prospect 
for many of these conversion 
specialties, and even the most up- 
to-date electrical equipment can be 
aided and improved by other de- 
vices in this assortment. Every 
room can be fitted with at least one 
additional current out- 
let, and this can be 
done without any ex- 
pense for _ further 
wiring. New houses 
are also good pros- 
pects, for few houses, 
no matter how mod- 
ern, are equipped with 
all the flush recepta- 
cles that could be 
used. 

Of course, Harvey 
Hubbell, Inc., isn’t the 
only concern that 
makes devices for 
these purposes. Prac- 
tically all manufac- 
turers of electrical 
goods turn out cur- 
rent taps, plugs, cord 
connectors, etc. They 
may be obtained from 
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any electrical dealer. 
As a rule, though, 
they are sold by num- 
ber or under the gen- 
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BUSINESS PAPER ADVERTISEMENT SHOWING 


“TE-TAP-TEN” 


will take any standard attachment 
plug cap. This will not interfere 
with present lighting arrange- 
ments. The bulb and the shade 
will still hang as before. 

This is the consumers’ business 
which I mentioned awhile back. 
It is a business of enormous pos- 
sibilities. And it is good any 
time, regardless of economical 
conditions, for current taps, and 
plugs can be bought from a dol- 
lar upward. There is a telling 
sales argument here, for by spend- 
ing this small amount of money a 


UBBELL® 


SPECIALTIES 


CONN. U.S.A. 


we 
SAN FRANCISCO 


eric name and not by 
brand name. Usually 
they are. sold loose, 
without identification. 
There are some ex- 
ceptions to this, of 
course. Some are put 
up in boxes and sold 
separately. The well- 
known Benjamin Twoway plug is 
an example. 

Every reader of Printers’ INK 
will readily perceive that this is 
not a healthy condition for the 
business. The trouble is that the 
average householder needs these 
articles, but doesn’t know it. You, 
for one, may be using a current 
tap or two in your home, but you 
could be using several more. 
You won’t buy more, however, 
until some one takes you by the 
ear and-leads you to a store to 
buy. That is the object of the 


THE 
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present Hubbell campaign. Its 
purpose is to intensify the demand 
for the devices, to show the 
urgent need for them and to make 
it easy for anyone to drop into a 
store and buy Hubbell Te-Taps. 

The name Te-Tap-Ten was ar- 
rived at as follows: All Hubbell 
current taps are equipped with Te- 
Slots: In building the name the 
first tandem was taken from this 
hyphenated word. The “Tap” 
was taken from the “Current 
Tap” and the “Ten” came into 
the procession because there are 
ten devices in the line. All of 
these articles, except the Signalite 
are packed in an individual carton, 
printed in red, yellow and black, 
on a gray background. These 
have been grouped in a four-color 
display container. There are five 
each of some kinds and one each 
of others—in all thirty pieces in 
the assortment. The carton it- 
self is a masterpiece of salesman- 
ship. Ten panels along the sides 
of the carton illustrate a typical 
use for each article. The con- 
tainer stands at just the right 


angle on the dealer’s counter to 
give it the most selling effective- 


ness. On the back of the cover, 
in a place that of course is not 
visible to the buyer, is a number 
of suggestions for the salesman. 
In fact, there is a selling talk for 
each. For instance: 

“Te-Tap No. 1. Suggest for 
dining-room, library, living-room. 
Sell one for each socket on the 
chandelier—then all lights will 
hang uniform. You could sell 
Hubbell Luminous Acorns for 
each. 

“Twin-Te-Plug. For the laun- 
dry, kitchen, workshop, garage— 
where two appliances would be 
operated from one outlet. This 
Twin Te-Plug supplies two handy 
Te-Slot outlets, which will take 
any standard cap. 

“Signalite. When you sell an 
electric iron, sell them a Signalite, 
too, and put it on the cord. If 
they forget to turn the iron off, 
this little lamp will remind them, 
and often save the iron.’ 

Another little trick about this 
box is worthy of mention. As a 
rule, when a carton of this kind 
is unpacked, only an expert can 
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pack it again. Everything is sup- 
posed to go in a certain place, 
and unless these places are known 
the contents cannot be put back 
in the box. Hubbell provided 
against this by having the bottom 
of the box marked off and num- 
bered so that the proper carton 
would be placed there. Thus one 
square is marked: “No. 6289 one 
box side up.” To be sure, this is 
a smail detail, but the success of 
a project often hinges on such 
trifles. 

Another nice piece of sales 
psychology in this display is the 
fact that all the products, except 
one, are cartoned. The Signalite 
is put in the container, unwrapped. 
For this reason it stands out like 
a house on fire, and thus proves 
a wonderful attention getter for 
the assortment. An objection o 
packaged merchandise, from the 
dealer’s standpoint, is that people 
usually like to handle things be- 
fore they buy. This one loose 
article seems to be enough to 
satisfy this desire of the curious 
shopper. 

A well-arranged display con- 
tainer, such as Hubbell is using 
in this campaign, is often an im- 
portant accessory to the advertis- 
ing. It focuses the attention of 
the consumers on the thing they 
have seen advertised. It reminds 
them of something they had in- 
tended to buy. It concentrates the 
line in small space, and thus auto- 
matically forces the consumer to 
buy more intensively. With the 
self-selling assortment displayed, 
the selling of more than one de- 
vice to a consumer is the rule. 
The display also makes it easier 
for the dealer. The container 
will, itself, make a great many 
sales. The information it sup- 
plies is so complete that even a 
green salesman can conduct a sale 
intelligently. 

Assortment packages are no 
longer a novelty. The Whitman 
Sampler, the Cutex sets, and lately 
the American Safety Razor pack- 
age, containing razor, blades, 
brush, and soap, are well known 
to the public. But these are all 
purchased by the consumer, as an 
assortment, and not displayed 
merely for his selection at the 
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First in Merchandising 


The World is first in merchandising. 
We have studied New York most exhaustively. 
We have mapped and charted it in greatest detail. 


We know the Consumer most intimately. Our Buying 
Power Maps and Block Surveys are most complete. 


We are closest to the dealer. He reads The World and 
Evening World more than other newspapers. The World 
Retailer is his favorite trade publication. It is his paper 
and devoted to his business. The World introduces to 
him only advertisers willing to guarantee their promises of 
advertising. 

The World Retailer and World Investigations have been 
accorded first place in America by the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World (Newspaper Division). 

The World’s Merchandising Standard of Practice is that 
of the A. A. C. of W. 


We shall appreciate it if you will ask us questions about 


the New York market. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bldg., Detroit 


Che Evening orld 
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Te-Tap-Ten, on 
the other hand is distinctly a 
dealer assortment. These ten 
standard articles, packaged in at- 
tractive cartons, are for individual 
sale—no one is expected to buy 
the entire container. 

While flashlight batteries, foun- 
tain pens, safety razors, chewing 
gum, spool silk, etc, have long 
been sold from special glass cases 
or wooden cabinets, the Hubbell 
Te-Tap-Ten is one of the first 
dealer assortments to be shipped 
in and displayed by a small com- 
pact cardboard container. 

In the first place, it immediately 
broadens the distributing field. It 
offers the dealer a small but com- 
plete assortment of low-priced 
electrical specialties, requiring no 
technical knowledge to promote 
their sale. It furnishes the store- 
keeper with advertising, demon- 
stration, display, and storage space 
in this one container. It takes 
these articles off the shelf and 
out of the dusty cubbyholes and 
bins of technical apparatus, and 
places them within the under- 
standing and reach of the man 
who needs them but didn’t under- 
stand. 

One result of this should be to 
promote their sale in other than 
electrical stores. Drug stores, 
hardware stores, sporting goods 
stores, and stationers could well 
afford to give them space upon 
their counters and in_ their 
windows. 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., has been 
advertising the Te-Tap-Ten as- 
sortment both to the consumer 
and to the trade ever since it was 
brought out a few months ago, but 
so far only a few mediums have 
been used. Naturally the whole 
project is still in the experimental 
stage. It is a somewhat revo- 
lutionary venture, and it is hard 
to say as yet how it will turn 
out. The first indications are 
favorable, however. The first 
batch of assortments was quickly 
exhausted, and the interest shown 
by householders in the idea has 
been unrhistakable. 

Judging from what has hap- 
pened in other fields, though, we 
can easily imagine what is going 
to happen to this Hubbell plan. 


store. Hubbell 
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As a rule once a line is packaged 
and trade-marked, it never goes 
back to unbranded selling. Nearly 
everything sells better by name 
than by number. Sometimes the 
pioneers in packaging do not have 
the courage to stick to their ad- 
vanced idea through the inevit- 
able days of trial. But those who 
come later take up the idea and 
carry it through to success. But 
where the originators of the trail- 
blazing plan stick to it, through 
thick and thin, they usually come 
out on top. 


Alcorn Company Reorganized 


The Franklin P. Alcorn Com any, 
newspaper representative of New York 
and Chicago, has been reorganized as 
the Alcorn-Seymour Company, Inc. 

Franklin P. Alcorn, president and 
treasurer, will continue the general 
management of the business with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Howard W. Seymour, the vice-presi- 
dent of the company, continues in 
charge of oe , Calenge office assisted by 
Daniel J. Hickey, who, prior to his con- 
nection a. the Alcorn company, was 
- the banking business. Mr. Seymour 
has been in charge of the Chicago office 
for the last five years. 

John W. Turnbell is a vice-president 
and assistant manager of the New York 
office. He has been associated con- 
tinuously with the Alcorn company in 
New York since 1915, except for a 
period served overseas with the 27th 
N. Y. Division. 


Newspapers as Basis of Current 
Geography Course 


the opening of the 


With Philadel- 
phia public schools on September 8 
a new course of study will be added on 
current geography. Newspapers will 
be used as the basis of the course, with 
topics taken from headlines, such as 
the following from recent issues: 
“The Chinese Famine,” “The Dela- 
ware Channel,” “Philippine Indepen- 
dence,” and “Immigration.” “By current 
geography,” says the superintendent’s 
curator, “we mean the study of 
the geographical factors involved in 
current events. Topics selected for 
study should be those that lend them- 
selves to geographic treatment rather 
than | , to historical or other discus- 
sion. Trade relations of the United 
ll will be studied, leading imports, 
their sources, leading markets for our 
own products, and the chief means 
and avenues of transportation. 


J._H. Tregoe, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
has been appointed to take charge of 
the International Credit Bureau Ex- 
change of that association in addition 
to his regular work. 
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‘Any man who assumes to 
do fine work assumes a 
high moral obligation to 
everyone that comes to 
him for it, regardless of 
the size of the job. The 
Bundscho Bunch agree 
with this, first and last. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typograplker 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


“THE UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE IN 
STREET-RAILWAY ADVERTISING”’ 


Prof. Walter Dill Scott, President of North- 
western University, concludes his chapter on. 
Street Car Advertising as follows: 


is presented to such a large number of possible 

purchasers for such a long period of time and 
so frequently as is the advertising in street-railway 
cars. In most other forms of advertising we devote 
to any particular advertisement only a8’ much time 
as we think it is worth. In street-railway adver- 
tising we devote longer time than we really think is 
due to the advertisements, and then we turn around 
and estimate the value of the goods advertised by 
the amount of time that we have devoted to the 
advertisement. This is the psychological explana- 
tion of the amazing potency of this particular 
form of advertising.” 


eo is indeed no form of advertising which 


























STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Central Office Home Office Western Office 
Borland Bidg., Chicago Candler Bidg., N. Y. - Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 
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Average American citizens—inter- 
ested in cars—able to recognize the 
various makes as they whiz by—talk 
learnedly about this or that car. 


Tom owns an automobile.* 


Dick and Harry—well—some day 
as soon as things pick up. 


Now talk to Tom, Dick and Harry 
if you will in your advertising. 

Tom owns a car ahd Tom does the 
buying. 


Moral: 
Advertise to the man who is in the 
mar ket. 


That’s the field on which MoToR, 
The National Magazine of Motoring, 
is concentrated. 


* as a subscriber to MoToR he owns 
1.6 cars. 


Make your plans now for MoToR’s January 1922 
Annual Show and Reference Number. 50% increase 
circulation—no increase in rates. 



































Short-Cuts 


in the 


Production of 


Illustrations 


There Is a Better, a Less Expensive Way to Solve Some of the Aggra- 
vating Problems That Arise 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HE new series for an impor- 

tant advertising account, used 
simultaneously in both magazines 
and newspapers, called for ornate 
hand-drawn pen-arnd-ink borders. 
Borders of this character, are, as 
a rule, a feat of endurance. Once 
the pattern, the motif, is decided 
upon, it becomes necessary only to 
plot it out in pencil and to dupli- 
cate it around the entire area. 

It is time-consuming, expensive, 
arduous in every detail of produc- 
tion. 

Because of an emergency, it 
was necessary to produce the en- 
tire campaign of twenty-four ad- 
vertisements in less than two 
weeks, The task seemed out of 
the question until an engraver 
pointed out a short-cut that not 
only meant making the schedule 
time, but a saving of almost 50 
per cent in the cost of the origi- 
nals. It was all so obvious that 
the advertiser wondered why he 
had not thought of it himself. 

The artist simply drew one- 
half of each border decoration, the 
remainder—the other side—being 
left in pencil outline, as to size 
and amount of space occupied. 
Given this, the engraver, in his 
own shop, made a reverse nega- 
tive from the finished portion, 
transferred it, and the border was 
complete when a proof was sub- 
mitted. The artist thought it nec- 
essary to make the entire border. 

Of course, if someone’s vanity 
must be fed, if the “looks” of the 
advertisements, in their prelimi- 
nary stages, are of paramount is- 
sue, then the scheme can’t be 
worked. But who cares—who 
should care? The result is ex- 
actly the same. It means that 
the artist has been spared the ne- 
cessity of laboriously doing the 
same -thing twice himself, and not 
even the eye of an expert can de- 
tect the difference. 


This is not possible, of course, 
where the border is different in 
units of motif the entire way 
round the design. 

There is an even. simpler 
method. Some borders call for 
sections in duplicate. .If one or 
two are made, in pen and ink— 
or even in half-tone—the engraver 
can match them up, from the one 
small part, and give you a fin- 
ished border. 

Such savings as these. mean a 
great deal when a series of adver- 
tising designs is involved. The ar- 
tist’s time is saved and the ex- 
pense of it. It allows him to go 
on to something else. In the case 
here mentioned, it meant produc- 
ing a series in a little over a week, 
that might easily have required 
two weeks or more. The engraver 
charges for making reverse nega- 
tives and the matching-up process, 
but this charge is not comparable 
with the bill turned in by the ar- 
tist. 


SIMPLE METHOD OF SAVING 


Take another case, where a set 
of illustrations is demanded for 
an elaborate campaign, in which 
certain ingredients remain always 
the same, as, for example, a name- 
plate, a package, a trade-mark, a 
mechanical insert. 

We have known advertisers, in 
preparing such campaigns, to have 
all of these things sketched out 
in every advertisement. 

“We can’t tell how the design 
will look if they are not properly 
incorporated,” is the complaint. 
“We must know how the complete 
advertisement will appear.” 

Well and good. But there is 
a short-cut to the same result. 

Photo prints can be made of 
each part—from one original or 
series of originals—if there are 
many essential inserts. These 
photo prints are quite as good as 
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drawings would be—or better, for 
they are exact. We will assume 
that a campaign of fifty designs 
requires the insertion of a pack- 
age, of a name-plate, of a trade- 
mark design and, possibly, of a 
mechanical feature upon which the 
entire argument hinges and which 
must be shown in every case, but 
in some different location in the 
complete advertisement. 

The artist simply makes prac- 
tically finished drawings of these 
parts. They are then sent to a 
photographer, who makes photo 
prints of them in the size or va- 
rious sizes required. Every one 
is exact—a perfect replica of the 
original, They look smart and 
clean and bright. They can then 
be cut out with scissors and 
mounted into either the rough 
sketch or the finished design with 
rubber cement. The latter process 
is advisable, since it permits the 
easy readjustment of them, if al- 
terations are necessary, without 
harming the design in any way. 
Paste or glue would offer diffi- 
culties were this compulsory. Rub- 
ber cement permits you to lift a 
fitted-in insert with minimum diffi- 
culty and with no blemish or 
harm to the drawing. 


TO MAKE ILLUSTRATIONS FIT 


The problem often arises of 
making illustrations in pen and 
ink fit around rather complex type 
set-ups, such as special articles, 
verses, etc. 

These layouts are the bane of 
the typographer’s existence. He 
does not like them and he makes 
high charges for such composi- 
tion. Moreover, there are definite 
limitations as to just what he can 
do. It is impossible for him to 
weave a line cut through and into 
type. Yet there are occasions 
when this vastly adds to the looks 
of a page. 

Thus an advertiser of electrical 
contrivances wished to illustrate a 
series of poems about electricity 
in the home, with delicate outline 
pen-and-ink illustrations woven di- 
rectly in the fabric of the type. 
There were “holes” in the set-up 
allowing for ingenious little pic- 
tures. 

As first attempted the artist 
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made his drawing and the typog- 
rapher attempted to fit the verses 
around them. The result was 
hodge-podge. It looked what it 
was—a makeshift. 

Then another idea was tried. 
The type was set in advance, in 
twice the size its actual desired 
spacing required, but in the same 
style. Proofs were made on 
paper that was good enough in 
quality for art work with a pen. 

This proof—an immaculate one, 
without blemishes—was_ turned 
over to the artist, after being 
mounted on heavy board, and he 
made his original sketches right 
on it, through it, over -it, as he 
selected and as the ideas seemed 
to demand. 

If it was expedient to make, let 
us say, an electric cord or wir 
run right through the type, and 
over to the other side of tthe com- 
position, hitching up with a curler, 
an electric toaster, it; could be 
done intelligently and with just 
the right weight of pen line, so 
as not to make the reading matter 
illegible. 

This is a good mechanical point 
to remember. Whether drawn 
“same-size,” on a type proof, or 
whether the type is set double the 
correct proportions, the artist can, 
by working over a proof, secure 
the most artistic and ingenious 
effects, obtainable in no _ other 
manner. Moreover, it is some- 
what more economical, for the 
composition is not so compli- 
cated. The engraver makes a com- 
plete plate, type, illustration and 
all, at one time, 

Where a set border is used 
throughout a campaign, and it is 
desirable in a series of prelimi 
nary drawings to show — such 
borders complete, do not draw 
in each one individually. Prints 
can be made and pasted down in 
the layout. It is sometimes ex- 
pedient to have line plates made 
of these parts. 

Color schemes, on tissue, are 
often a bother and a consumer of 
artists’ time. Where a flat tint 
is ‘used, over-all, with high-lights 
and other colors occasionally in- 
terspersed, the best plan is- to lift 
the tissue and paint in such tones 
on the reverse side—a solid flat 
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VANDERHOOF 


& COMPANY General/lvertisng 


VANDBRHOOF BUILDING + « 167 B.ONTARIO 8T..CHICAGO 





Putting an 8% Kick in 
the Sale of a 13% Beverage 


How a unique copy and pictorial slant 
held a market before a flood of competition 


When the Volstead Act dammed beer, a tidal 
wave of soft drinks swamped the market. 
Dilution of sales threatened “Buck”—an 
established near-beer. 


With years of popularity behind it, “Buck” 
was changed only in advertising appeal— 
not in name or dress. “Buck” has main- 
tained the distinction of being “First for 
Thirst.” 


An impetus can be put into a worthy prod- 
uct that will break down resistance and 
stave off competition. 





BUCK—the “‘beer-y beverage” 
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over-all tone. Then the remainder 
of the color effects can be pro- 
duced on the front side of the 
flap. It is certainly easier than 
attempting to weave a tone in 
through design and lettering. 

An advertiser had _ elaborate 
drawings made—six of them—for 
a series of consumer folders. Each 
folder was elaborately illustrated 
with captions and special inserts. 
These originals were made three 
times actual size, however, and 
there were reasons why it became 
necessary to produce three sets 
of exact-size duplicates folded 
and made up in dummy form. 
For these dummies were to be 
submitted to several departments, 
and one was for typography. It 
seemed necessary, in order to ac- 
complish this, to have an artist 
draw each one of the little dum- 
mies in duplicate. 

Photographs were made on 
good white paper and even the re- 
verse side illustrations and text 
reproduced as they would nor- 
mally appear. It was only neces- 
sary to fold them, and a complete 
dummy was obtained. They were 
far better, by the way, than a 
hastily sketched- out series. 

Another advertiser wanted a 
series of six car-cards from line 
plates, in three colors, but was 
not sure in the matter of the color 
schemes. It was an open ques- 
tion—to be decided by test. 

To have made up sets of color 
sketches would have meant an 
undesirable, yet unavoidable, ex- 
pense. Since the plates were in 
line the engraver provided key- 
plate proofs, reproduced in dark 
greens and blues, and some in 
black. 

An artist worked hastily over 
these with aniline color, which is 
transparent, and which, therefore, 
did not dull any of the key-plate 
strength. Some backgrounds were 
made in one color—some in an- 
other. It was possible to pro- 
vide, at small expense, a number 
of choices. The committee, there- 
fore, came to a decision with 
minimum difficulty. 

It was customary for one art 
department, when it had drawings 
to make that required a tone of 
all-over gray, as a background 
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tint, to have these blown in with 
an airbrush. It required exceed- 
ing care that the tones might 
come out even, a smooth, unbroken 
tint. Then a stranger to the de- 
partment reminded someone that 
cardboard came in all possible 
shades of gray, from the most 
delicate to a deep, well-nigh black 
shade, and after that the “stunt” 
illustrations were made in this 
way to far better advantage. 

Often artists are sorely troubled 
in going over a heavy pencil draw- 
ing in pen and ink because of the 
difficulty of removing the pencil 
under the ink. It is very apt to 
remove some of the ink at the 
same time, thus leaving “poor 
copy” for the engraver. Here is 
a simple solution. Simply cover 
the pencil sketch with frisket 
paper—a thin, transparent paper 
used in connection with air-brush 
work and surfaced with rubber 
cement—and, after pressing it 
down firmly, lift it again. At 
least half of the pencil pigment 
will come up with it, eliminating 
the objectionable part. 


Boston Export Round Table 


Begins Season 


The Boston Export Round Table 
will hold its first dinner and smoker 
conference on September 23. Julius 
Klein, director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce _ will 
speak at the smoker on “Can Ameri- 
can Manufacturers Meet New Trading 
Conditions Abroad?” At the three 
dinners the speakers will be F. K. 
Rhines, president of the Export Mana- 
ers’ Club of New York and general 
oreign director of the General Fire- 
proofing Company; James F. Abbott, 
commercial attaché to Japan, Formosa 
and Chosen, “What and When in the 
Far East” and W. Irving Bullard, 
vice-president of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, “The Real 
Europe of Today.’ 

The smoker conference attendance 
will be strictly limited to 500 and 
the dinners that will precede it to two 
of twenty-five persons each and one 
of fifty. 


Miss Hall with Dorland 
Agency 

Miss E. M. Hall, who had been space 
buyer for Murray Howe & Co.—now 
art of the Wm. H. Rankin Co., New 
ork—has become space buyer of the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York, Miss 
Hall was with’ Frank Presbrey Co., 
Inc., before joining the Murray Howe 
agency. 
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Not how much— 
but how well” 


HE policy on which this agency 
was founded — namely that of serv- 
ing only a few accounts in order to 
serve them better—has proved so satis- 
factory that neither our clients nor our- 
selves would willingly see it changed. 
Necessarily, then, even the few new 
accounts that the future may bring us can 
be added only after the basic problems of 
old clients have been mastered. 


It has been more than a year since our 
latest client came to us; it may be longer 
before our next connection is made. But 
we are ready now to apply what we believe 
to be some unique advantages in agency 
service to the handling of a new problem. 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 


New York 


Our present clients are: 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigarettes) 


Jouns-ManviL_e, INCORPORATED 
WestTERN Etectric Co, 
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the market and 
CANADA 3. 


GREAT many United States manufac- 

turers have asked themselves the question 

—some time or another—“Is there a 
market for my product in Canada?” 








Over 300 of them have finally answered the ques- 
tion by building factories in Canada. Over 500 
others have established Canadian branch offices. 
These latter firms, last year, got the bulk of the 
$921,625,825.00 worth of orders which Canada 
placed with United States concerns—practically 
70 per cent. of Canada’s total imports. 


They have discovered in Canada a prosperous 
and responsive market. They find here, too, the 
same medium—magazines of national influence— 
which most of them have used so profitably in 
the United States. And just as they have learned 
that Canada is a different country, in spite of its 
many points of resemblance, so they have learned 
that .the use of Canadian magazines has distinct 
advantages over the system of attempting to cover 
Canada with the “overflow” circulation of Ameri- 
can periodicals, or any combination of local media. 


Often only a slight change is necessary in the 
copy; sometimes nothing more than the address 
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the medium 


~and its National Magazines 


as the medium 


and the price; but those slight alterations make 
all the difference between a foreign advertisement 
in a “foreign” magazine and a Canadian adver- 
tisement in a Canadian magazine. 


Most national advertisers who entered the Cana- 
dian market very soon realized the importance 
of this difference, and those who have analyzed 
the situation on a per capita basis have acknowl- 
edged that the leading magazines of Canada, 
listed below, give advertisers as much coverage 
in the Dominion as is afforded in the United 
States by the most frequently used groups of 
magazines in that country. 


CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 

LA CANADIENNE MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 

WESTERN HOME MONTHLY WOMAN’S CENTURY 
WORLD WIDE 


IN CANADA 


build National prestige with 


CANADAS MAGAZINES 
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The success of the New York 
Evening Post as a medium for na- 
tional advertisers leads to the fol- 
lowing appointments: 


E. C. Conover, Robert H. Flaherty, 
Eastern Manager, Western Manager, 
New York Chicago 


1921 1s the Post’s 


greatest advertising year 


New York Evening Post 
120th YEAR 
L. D. FERNALD, MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 





Saving Time of Salesmen Helps 
| Reduce Costs 


Thoughtless Buyers Need to Be Taught to Match Their Time Against 
Time of Salesmen, Who May Have Something to Offer Besides 
Merchandise 


By Roy Dickinson 


Mase years ago, when there 
used to be signs in build- 
ings saying “No peddlers or 
advertising men allowed,” an in- 
cident happened in a little town 
which has a present-day bearing. 

It is recorded that a_ well- 
known advertising salesman for 
a periodical called upon a certain 
canning company which at that 
time was advertising a brand of 
beans. The salesman had made a 
special trip to the factory office 
and at four o’clock in the after- 
noon he found that he had been 
waiting for over three hours to see 
the particular man he had come 
to call on. He had had to fight 


his way through the usual bunch 


of people who wanted to keep 
him from seeing the boss, so that 
when he finally got to his man he 
was none too well pleased with 
the blunt reception he was ac- 
corded. Just as the boss was get- 
ting his breath to launch into a 
continuation of his tirade, the 
salesman jumped up from the 
chair in which he was sitting, 
rushed across the room shouting 
“Hush! Hush! Hush!” Then he 
walked up mysteriously, put his 
hand upon the chief’s shoulder 
and said, “You’ve got me wrong, 
sir, you’ ve got me wrong. I eat 
beans.” With that he turned on 
his heel and went out. 

This particular salesman 
summed up in his unexpected re- 
ply a thought which is important 
at the present moment. In the 
whole circle, from producer to 
consumer, time is a mighty im- 
portant element. Goods are priced 
in accordance with cost of manu- 
facture and distribution. Waste 
of time must be paid for, and the 
customer helps pay the bill. 
Things would cost less if we 
could all get together and do 
everything possible to save the 


time of salesmen, because time 
costs money, and when a sales- 
man is kept waiting ten unneces- 
sary minutes the final consumer 
pays for it. The man who sends 
the salesman out must charge up 
the time and it gets into the price 
of the finished product. 

In addition to time, courtesy is 
a valuable asset, because it builds 
good-will every time. Let us fol- 
low the incident straight through. 
A magazine or a newspaper sends 
out its salesman. Salesmen rep- 
resenting ink and paper houses 
call upon the publisher, who sends 
out the advertising salesman. 
Men selling chemicals, timber and 
other material call upon the manu- 
facturer who sends out the ink 
and paper salesmen. Other sales- 
men call upon the chemical houses 
and the sawmill men and still 
others call upon the man who 
owns the timber tract. A sales- 
man is involved in every transac- 
tion, and every unnecessary half 
hour of wasted time enters into 
the cost of the product. And all 
these thousands and thousands of 
salesmen are consumers as well as 
salesmen. They, therefore, are 
put in the unfortunate position of 
having to pay twice for the most 
valuable asset they have—time; 
first in the long wait during which 
they might have been selling other 
goods, and second, in the in- 
creased cost which wasted time 
means to the finished product. 


MUST MAKE EVERY MINUTE COUNT 


A man who has been carefully 
trained to offer a definite service 
in the strife for more business is 
unable to perform that service if 
he is kept waiting for two hours 
or if his card is sent back with 
“not interested” scrawled across 
the face. As a prominent manu- 
facturer has said: “I cannot un- 
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derstand the crabbiness with 
which salesmen are received by 
some companies at the present 
time. I have seen them go away 
from manufacturing plants and 
offices literally damning the com- 
pany which they had called upon, 
either because their time had been 
wasted or they had been received 
discourteously. And that very 
company was making _ things 
which these salesmen might buy, 
and the men who sent them away 
in addition might have received 
some valuable help from them. 
Some of the finest information I 
have ever received—I mean in- 
formation that has resulted in 
money-making accomplishments— 
has been given to me by sales- 
men,” 

In the office of the president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies there is a 
sign which has caused much fa- 
vorable comment and which sums 
up the problem. The sign has 
been hanging in the office of this 
agency for two years: 

“Let’s Go—Let’s Go” 

Time waste is production waste. 

Time has become the most expensive 
element in the industrial fabric. 

e want to co-operate with every 
man who comes into this office, so that 
his time may be conserved. 

We will do everything to make it 
possible for you to see the person you 
wish to see at once. 

But if he is busy, you will be given 
an opportunity of making an engage- 
ment with him later. 

Or, another person who can handle 
the matter will see you. 

It will be our endeavor to keep your 
waiting time within five minutes. 

Let us all do what we can to cut 
time waste to the minimum. 
Matteson, Focarty, Jorpan Company. 

“It has taken some time to com- 
ply with all the promises made in 
the statement,” Mr. Matteson says, 
“but we believe that we have been 
amply rewarded. Every little 
while I receive a communication 
thanking us for our courtesy. I 
know that this means probably 
that the visitor has been received 
at once and handled in a way 
which made him understand that 
he got satisfactory treatment. We 
have had but one unpleasant ex- 
perience because of our constant 
open sesame to salesmen. One 
man took advantage of it. I was 
tempted to throw out the whole 
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system after it became necessary 
for me to take him out into the 
hall and threaten to lick him in 
order to get him out, but I came 
to the conclusion that he was but 
one pinhead out of thousands and 
thousands of fine, earnest, con- 
scientious men, and that he 
should be thrown out of all calcu- 
lations. This sign doesn’t mean 
that we stand for solicitation 
from every salesman. We have 
rather clear-cut ideas of what we 
want and are able to show the 
salesman that we know the rea- 
sons for these ideas. If we com- 
pletely cover the subject and the 
salesman knows it, and is keen 
enough to perceive that further 
attempts at selling will avail him 
nothing, he withdraws discreetly 
with the feeling that he has been 
treated courteously and that fur- 
ther attempts will accomplish 
nothing. 

“One of the troubles that en- 
ters into salesmanship is that men 
are too prone to attempt to push 
things. There are some men who 
cannot be sold because they go 
very carefully into the matters 
pertaining to the things which 
they buy and they make up their 
minds usually before the sales- 
man calls. Often when they state 
very decidedly that they cannot 
buy what the salesman has to 
offer, giving him ‘perfectlv good 
reasons why, the salesman tarries 
too long in trying to force his 
merchandise. Whereas, he would 
leave a much finer’ impression, 
and also leave an opportunity for 
a future call with new ideas, if 
he were to withdraw immediately. 

“IT have often wondered why 
many concerns that spend so 
much time in training their sales- 
men do not spend more time in 
training their employees in the re- 
ception of salesmen. A _ large 
manufacturer:may have a force of 
a thousand salesmen, and in the 
course of a year there may be 
5,000 or 10,000 sales calls made 
upon him. Each one of those 
who call carries away a distinct 
impression. He is either friendly 
or unfriendly, depending upon the 
time he has had to waste and the 
reception he has received. Since 
the business of the salesman is to 
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go about from place to place call- 
ing and talking, it seems to me 
as if a considerable amount of 
effort should be spent in putting 
him in a frame of mind so that 
when he has an opportunity to do 
so, he can speak a kindly or even 
an enthusiastic word for the cour- 
teous manufacturer upon whom 
he has called.” 

The trouble in most instances 
where concerns make salesmen 
waste time seems to be that the 
buyer’s perspective has _ been 
warped. Years of pampering and 
wheedling have given him a deep- 
seated conviction that salesmen 
are paid to cater to his whims. 

The story is told of a purchas- 
ing agent for a big corporation 
out Chicago way, who stopped his 
his car on Sheridan road long 
enough to tell a fellow motorist 
that he was burning too rich a 
mixture. He explained to the 
man in the next seat that he hated 
to see perfectly good gasoline go 
to waste. Yet this same purchas- 
ing agent thinks nothing of keep- 
ing from six to a dozen salesmen 


waiting for hours at a time. He 
can see the waste in a tangible 
substance like gasoline, but cannot 


see the economic waste in the 
valuable element of time. More 
important still, he cannot under- 
stand that he, ‘the buyer, pays for 
the time that he wastes, just as 
surely as he pays for everything 
else that affects the cost of a 
product. 

It is impossible, of course, to 
drop everything when a salesman 
appears, but courtesy dictates that 
the proprietor or buyer shall state 
promptly to the salesman when he 
can see him. In one large or- 
ganization in the South, cards are 
made out which say upon them 
that Mr. Johnson, the man to be 
seen, is not at liberty at present, 
but if the salesman can find it 
convenient, he will give him an 
interview at time. If the 
salesman finds time con- 
venient, he will say so on the back 
of the card, so that this time will 
be reserved for him. 

Another purchasing agent has 
his stenographer keep a list of 
most of the salesmen who call 
upon him. After the first or sec- 
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ond call, he sends a letter some- 
what as follows to the salesman: 


“Dear Mr. JACKSON: 

“T have an idea on time saving. 
For a2 long while I was a full- 
fledged city salesman. When I 
was selling I always liked to call 
on customers who bought quickly, 
who knew what they wanted, who 
didn’t kid me along and waste my 
time. Today, although I am on 
the other side of the fence, I like 
to see salesmen and get through 
with them just as quickly as I can, 
and at the same time listen to 
their proposition. I usually know 
what I want and how much or 
how many of the products I can 
use. I can always listen to an 
idea which will help my firm sell 
more goods, but when I say ‘No’ 
I mean it, and if I say ‘Yes’ it 
means ‘Yes.’ I don’t say ‘Yes’ so 
quickly that I send a cancellation 
the next day. Whatever I say, 
it’s final, and I seldom change. 
If I sometimes appear hurried 
when you call on me it is only be- 
cause I want you to see all the 
possible buyers you can and not 
waste your time and mine; as it 
takes most of my time to do my 
job right. Anyhow, I am always 
glad to see you come in and just 
as happy to see you go out, 
whether you get an order or not. 
I buy when I need things, but I 
don’t if I don’t need them.” 

This particular buyer has found 
that his letter works well in 
building up good-will and at the 
same time saving his and the 
salesman’s time. 

If some sort of a brotherhood 
was formed of all men who sell, 
concerted action would surely cut 
out one of the biggest present 
wastes in distribution, the 10 per 
cent loss of time which, it is said, 
every salesman has to spend wait- 
ing to see people. If one- 
half the ingenuity could be used 
in training men who see salesmen 
to do something which would give 
them a courteous reception and 
not waste their time, which is now 
spent in training salesmen, we 
would cut out one of our impor- 
tant present wastes. Every step 
spent in cutting out waste brings 
us nearer to better business. 
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Acknowledged Superiority 


N every class of products there is invari- 
ably one make which is known as superior 
to all others. 


In paper, the <@> trademark of Dill & Col- 
lins Co. is looked upon as identifying the 
finest printing papers obtainable. 


This superior position is based upon real 
merit and not upon mere advertising. Ask 
your printer. He knows. 


It has been his constant experience that Dill 
& Collins Co.’s papers print better, 
show less waste, and, in every real sense of 
the word, are more economical. 


Specify Dill & Collins Co.’s papers in 
whatever grade you may require. 


Send for signature showing the possibilities of ComMeERCIAL 
OFFSET. 


DILL & COLLINS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hicu GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 
140 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 
NEW YORK ROCHESTER BALTIMORE BOSTON 


MAOHIN®E FinisH Supper CALPNDERED Inpex BrisTor 
Smooth Finish, M. F. White 8. and S. C., White Index eee White and Tints 
Cling Wore bagieh ini» nia Art Boa" Coren Ov 
©) ‘ove, Englis' nis nted Art 
De and Se Tints. Smooth Finish pros Multykolor, SWhite 
Su inish, ium Finis 
Regal Antique, Antique Finish Ben Day, Smooth Finish © COATED Two SipEs 
Extra Bulk, Antique Finish Duchess, Medium Finish Dilcol, White and India 


BonpD 
OrrseT Aramingo Bond, White 


Commercial Offset, White 
MIMBOGRA Superb Dull Coated, White 
Lai Mim sagh Laid, White and Tints 
Imperial Laid, White and Tints Translucent White and India 


Don’t forget the D. M. A. A. Convention, Springfield, Mass., October 25, 26 and 87. 
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Where Do You Go for FACTS 
on Each Market Center? 


Suppose you wanted to get the real LOCAL facts about M 
market conditions in Indianapolis, for instance? You . 

‘ ; ; ‘ a 
wouldn’t think of asking a Chicago newspaper to un- Eni 
earth those facts for you, would you? Lay 


: L 
No! You would fire your questions to one of the good . 


Indianapolis newspapers—you know that it is in touch Sp 
with LOCAL conditions, that it has a force right there 


on the ground to dig up the local facts you want, that bie 
it is in a position to give you REAL co-operation! me 
Jo 

Well, it is just the same of Oklahoma—if you want to Bry 
know the possibilities for your product in several mar- B 
ket centers, you should call upon the newspapers located ae 
0 
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AILY LEAGUE 


right in those centers. With several widely separated 
market centers to be covered, it isn’t fair or wise to 
depend upon any one of the newspapers to give you 
facts on the other widely separated cities. The simple 
and logical thing to do is to call upon one or more of 
the newspapers in EACH of these key cities. 








And, that is just what you can do with the Oklahoma 
Daily League newspapers listed below. Each one is at 
your service to report local conditions, make local inves- 
tigations, to help you get effective dealer tie-ups, etc. 
Call upon us individually or collectively for any infor- 
mation that you may desire concerning the principal 
Oklahoma market centers. 


| OKLAHOMA DAILY |/ 
: LEAGUE | 


Address: Tribune Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. 
MEMBERS: 


Bartlesville Examiner McAlester News- Oklahoma News 
Enid News Capital ; Shawnee News 
Lawton Constitution Muskogee Phoenix Tulsa Trib 
Muskogee Times- suns 
Lawton News Democrat Tulsa World 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES: 


The above Oklahoma Daily League newspapers are represented 

individually by the following “Specials”: 

John M. Branham Co. =‘ Finucan & McClure Payne, Burns & Smith 

Bryant, Griffith & Ford-Parsons Co. Scripps Newspapers 
Brunson E. Katz Agency S. C. Thies Co. 

Oscar G. Davies G. Logan Payne Co. Robert E. Ward 

Robert E. Douglas Frank R. Northrup Wm. D. Ward 





RICH MARKETS PAY You 
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The San Antonio Light 


Leads in Local 
Advertising 


During the six months from January 1, 
1921, to June 30, 1921, The San Antonio 
Light contained 3,666,096 lines of local 
advertising, a gain over the correspond- 
ing period of 1920 of 176,484 lines, and 
it exceeded the second newspaper by 
563,850 lines. The second newspaper 
showed a loss of 429,856 lines. 


During this period the second newspaper 
printed 111,426 lines of objectionable 
advertising which The Light declines to 
print. In strictly clean advertising The 
Light printed 675,276 lines more local 
advertising than the second newspaper. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Advertising Representatives 


300 Madison Ave., New York 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
117 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit Selling Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


J. 8S. SEYMOUR, Eastern Advisory Representative 


The San Antonio Light 























The New York Dairymen’s 
Co-operative Campaign 


Fifty Thousand Members Selling the Idea of Using More Milk 


HERE are certain features 

about the co-operative news- 
paper advertising of the Dairy- 
men’s League Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., of Utica, N. Y., 
which are unusual among co- 
operative campaigns, and furnish a 


get more people to use its prod- 
uct, it is going in a: pretty direct 
line because it usually grows or 
controls a large percentage of 
that product. In the case of the 
Dairymen’s League, only 40 per 
cent of the total is sold by those 








HEN the old writers 
needed one phrase to de- 
scribe a land where there was 
plenty and beauty—food and 
flowers—they used the words 
“ flowing with milk and honey.” 
Where there is an abundance 
of milk there is sure to be plenty 
of other food. The crops must 
be good, for hot weather that 
kills crops and withers flowers 
cuts down the supply of milk. 
In some countries, too, a man’s 
wealth is measured by the num- 
ber of cows he has. 

So that it is easy to see why 
this picturesque phrase “flow- 
ing with milk and honey” is 
well chosen. 

No wonder that milk has as- 
sumed such a great importance 
in modern life—that nothing 
has been invented to replace it. 
Substitutes may come, but it is 
beyond the genius of the most 
able scientist to make one drop 
of liquid that is really milk 





This is the land flowing with 
milk and honey 


Milk is almost a complete 
food in itself. It contains three 
varieties of vitamines—all the 
kinds that science has discov- 
ered to this date 

Though most people think of 
milk as a beverage—something 
to drink instead of tea or coffee 
—it is really a food. 

Seldom does a physician pre- 
scribe a diet that does not in- 
clude milk, buttermilk, or some 
dairy product. Seldom does an 
athlete train without including 
generous quantities of milk in 
his diet 

Whether you work indoors 
or out, whether you think or 
do, milk is a food that you 
should have. 

Fortunately this is a land 
“ flowing with milk and honey” 
and New York is a city with a 
milk supply unequalled for qual- 
ity in any big city of the world. 


DainyMgn’s Leacue Co-operative AssociaTion, Inc. 
UTICA, N.Y 








members who contrib- 
ute to the advertising. 
There is another 40 
per cent involved, for 
only 40 per cent of 
the whole is sold as 
fluid milk; the thing 
advertised. Sixty per 
cent goes into but- 
ter, cheese, ice-cream, 
evaporated and con- 
densed milk, and the 
other by-products and 
is held in storage. 
These men, therefore, 
are co-operating in ad- 
vertising to sell only 
40 per cent of the 
output. In most of 
the other co-operative 
campaigns the number 
of individuals who are 
pooling their resources 
for selling and adver- 
tising is at most from 
five or six thousand 
to the highest of 
12,000. In the Dairy- 
men’s League there 
are 96,000 separate 
concerns in six States, 
of whom 50,000 are 
co-operating for the 
benefit of their indus- 
try and sharing the 
advertising expense. 
When the new cam- 
paign started, only 





COPY LIKE THIS IS FOSTERING BETTER ACQUAINTANCE 
BETWEEN THE PRODUCERS AND USERS OF MILK 


lesson for other widely diver- 
gent lines of industry. 

In the first place, the copy is 
designed to increase the use of 
milk. When an organization grow- 
ing cranberries, grapefruit, or a 
similar commodity, advertises to 
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fifteen months ago, 
they were merely an 
organization of 40, 
men, with no plant by which they 
could turn the fluid into the vari- 
ous by-products which .are now 
being sold. At the present time, 
fifteen months later, they have 108 
plants in operation. 

In April of last year, the or- 
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ganization was practically at the 
zero mark in equipment and sales. 
In the month of July their sales 
amounted to over six million 
dollars. 

Back in 1917, the milk produ- 
cers of New York conducted a 
newspaper advertising campaign. 
But at that time their organiza- 
tion was known as the Dairy- 
men’s League—with a membership 
of 32,000. In this case, also, the 
Dairymen’s League was merely a 
sales organization to sell the milk 
which was delivered to them. To- 
day the association takes the milk 
produced by the farmers, and 
whether there is a surplus or a 
shortage, they do something with 
that milk and see to it that it is 
sold either in the form of fluid 
milk or in one of the by-products 
mentioned above. This difference 
is exceedingly important to other 
potential advertisers like the peach 
growers of New Jersey, the potato 
growers of Aroostook County, or 
the grape growers of New York 
State. The process by which the 
50,000 separate individuals pro- 
ducing milk came to see the value 
of advertising, and the methods 
of carrying on the present adver- 
tising campaign, has a lesson to 
farm associations in all parts of 
the East that do not as yet see 
the value to them of advertising 
as an economic force which by in- 
creasing the demand can take the 
business out of the hands of the 
middleman by making their con- 
tact with the final consumer a 
closed one. 

A definite contract is made by 
the League with the individual 
farmer. He delivers his product 
to their receiving stations without 
a price. It is up to the Dairy- 
men’s League as a merchandising 
organization to sell the product 
either as fluid milk, the form in 
which it was brought to them, or 
as condensed milk, cheese or one 
of the many other forms in which 
milk finally reaches the consumer. 

The Dairymen’s League then 
pays the individual farmer the 
full price received for his product 
in the form it was finally sold, 
minus the cost of operating. And 
if farm organizations in other 
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parts of the country growing 
peaches, apples, currants or any 
one of the other crops which now 
go to waste in such large quanti- 
ties, knew how small that cost 
was, there undoubtedly would be 
other farm marketing organiza- 
tions at the present time anxious 
to co-operate in their marketing 
and advertising problems. The 
cost of operation, which is the 
only thing taken off of the final 
selling price, has been a trifle 
over one per cent. 

For the various grades of milk, 
various differentials have to be 
made. A differential is made in 
favor of the man who supplies 
Grade A milk to the receiving sta- 
tion instead of a lower grade. 
There are also freight differen- 
tials. A man 200 miles away must 
get a slight differential over the 
man 400 miles away, when he is 
paid the pool price. There is also 
a slight differential for bacteria 
count, butter fat and haulage, and 
every once in a while a local 
differential is made to take care 
of some special local circum- 
stance. 

The copy used by the Dairy- 
men’s League, emphasizing the 
food value of milk and telling 
something about its method of 
production and distribution, has 
also a definite purpose. It is, of 
course, first designed to increase 
the total consumption of milk, but 
it is also the desire of the 
Dairymen’s League to bring about 
a better understanding between 
the farmer and the city folks 
to whom he sells. Oranges, ap- 
ples, potatoes, and other products 
grown by farmers may, of course, 
be kept in storage. But milk be- 
ing a necessity of life and a food 
for the babies of the nation, is 
often made a _ political football. 
Reformers from time immemorial 
have been able to seize upon the 
milk industry as a thing to at- 
tack. When city people know 
something about the difficulties 
and actual facts of the milk-pro- 
ducing business, they are much 
more apt to have a sympathetic 
understanding of the dairymen’s 
problems and be less liable to 
flock behind any self-appointed 
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saviour who picks upon the milk 
industry as his method of getting 
his candidacy for some office be- 
fore “the peepul.” 

The cranberry growers, the 
California citrus growers, the 
men who sell and grow raisins, 
prunes and the other products of 
the earth which have been adver- 
tised direct to the American pub- 
lic, know the economic value of 
advertising. They have seen this 
force increase tremendously the 
uses and demand for their prod- 
ucts. They have thus been en- 
abled to place all their emphasis 
upon producing a large crop with- 
out the necessity which used to 
exist in the old days of destroy- 
ing part of that crop to keep 
prices up. And producing is, 
after all, the farmer’s main job. 

The Dairymen’s League be- 
lieves in and knows advertising 
also, but in a slightly different 
way. As it continues to adver- 
tise over a period of years, it will 
undoubtedly be advertising in con- 
nection with the increased con- 
sumption of its own product, but 
these 96,000 men started co-opera- 
tive advertising because they had 
studied it. For over three years 
the Dairymen’s League “sold” 
advertising to its members 
through study, and this course 
was a big factor in its being able 
to get farmers to contribute to 
the necessary advertising fund. 
In the first place, The Dairymen’s 
League News, which goes to all 
of the individual dairymen, car- 
ried for a long period, news on 
the co-operative campaigns of 
other growers’ associations. In 
the second place, there were con- 
tinually editorials on advertising 
as an economic force and facts 
about the business of advertising 
in its broadest sense. 

To the average dairyman or 
farmer who does not know, ad- 
vertising is still linked up with 
the old advertising he used to see 
of patent medicines in his local 
paper. But editorials which con- 
tinually pointed out the value of 
advertising as an economic force 
and a thing very close to the 
farmer’s own business, since it in- 
creases the consumption of the 
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product upon which he depends 
for a living, gradually showed 
him that advertising should be 
one of the farmer’s most valuable 
tools for greater economic inde- 
pendence. 

And then, through The Dairy- 
men’s League News, there were 
gradually made definite sugges- 
tions as to what could be done 
by the force of paid advertising 
for the Dairymen’s League itself. 
The response which enabled the 
Dairymen’s League to start off 
with an appropriation which in 
three months ran up to a $300,000 
annual basis, and is increasing 
gradually, represents the culmina- 
tion of three years’ effort on the 
part of the promoters of the 
Dairymen’s League to educate 
their constituency upon the value 
of advertising in general, and to 
their own problems in particular. 

The advertising appropriation 
is based upon a price of one 
forty-seventh of a cent per quart 
of milk. Of course, when the big 
production season comes along in 
the milk industry, the percentage 
is less, and when it falls .off 
this percentage grows, but over 
the course of the year the appro- 
priation is based upon an amount 
equal to one cent a _ hundred 
pounds of milk. And yet, with 
the great number of members in- 
volved, this small amount per 
member runs up into real money. 
It should interest farm organiza- 
tions all over the country to know 
how small an amount it takes to 
run a campaign acquainting peo- 
ple with the product which they 
make. After all, in many parts of 
the country when one crop or 
another fails, it is the milk check 
which keeps the family going. 
Someone has said that the milk 
check is the purchasing power of 
the farmer no matter what else 
happens in the way of drought, 
sudden blight to his crops, or 
some other unforeseen circum- 
stance. 

Another curious situation exists 
in the dairymen’s distribution 
methods. In a sense the Dairy- 
men’s League, with its large milk 
factories converting the fluid milk 
into condensed milk or evapo- 
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rated milk, competes with such 
big milk companies as Borden 
and Sheffield. And yet by far the 
largest part of all the fluid milk 
which Sheffield and Borden dis- 
tribute in New York City is sold 
to them by the Dairymen’s 
League. In this sense, the dis- 
tributing outlet is also a com- 
petitor on another class of 
merchandise. 

At the present time the adver- 
tising of the Dairymen’s League 
is concentrated in the papers in 
New York City, morning and eve- 
ning papers being used with large 
space. 

Eventually it is planned to take 
in other cities all through the 
State, and outdoor advertising is 
also being planned. 

The experience of the dairymen 
in New York in this new busi- 
nesslike campaign proves again a 
very important point to farmers 
generally. An organization of 
farmers or growers, to make 
good, must not act merely as a 
sales agency for a certain surplus, 
but should, if possible, be in the 
position to handle the entire out- 
put and market it in some way, 
either in its original state or as a 
by-product. Before the peach 
growers of New Jersey start to 
advertise, for example, it would 
be well for them to consider a 
cannery at which the fruit not 
quite up to the standard for ship- 
ping to the big city markets under 
a trade-marked name, could be 
turned into canned goods, peach 
jam, or a soft drink made from 
peach juice. Almost every asso- 
Ciation’s experience has proved 
that to be really co-operative, it 
must be more than a mere sales 
agency for a part of the crop. It 
must be willing to use every by- 
product for increased sales and 
increased returns to its individual 
members. 


Two New Accounts for 
Moon Agency 


The advertising of The Cox Brass 
Mfg. Co., maker of Hylo Cox Bump- 
ers, and The DuBois Machine Com- 
manufacturer of DuBois Piston 
is being handled by The Byron 
Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y 


pany, 
Rings, 
G. Moon 
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A Teaser Campaign That 
Linked Up with News 


Just at the time when the news 
columns of Philadelphia papers were 
featuring the trolley question—the new 
“L.” the rate of fare, the abrogation 
of the transit with the city, 
etc.—a_ teaser campaign was started 
consisting of about sixty lines over 
two columns with nothing but these 
two words in large, black type—“Rapid 
Transit.” Naturally the public con- 
cluded it was the start of a campaign 
by the Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company to state its side of the case, 
to give its reasons for an increased 
rate of fare, etc. The teaser copy ran 
for some weeks with virtually no 
change, except the addition now and 
then of a word or two—such as “That 
is what we want.” When the full 
copy appeared in a 1,000-line space it 
proved to be copy for the Republic 
Rapid Transit Truck. The copy writer 
grasped the “psychologic teaser” in 
getting his idea across happily. 


lease 


Wallpaper Wholesalers in 
Newspapers 

The wholesale wallpaper dealers of 
Philadelphia are using quarter-page 
space in the newspapers to stimulate 
consumer demand. The burden of the 
copy is reduction in price, this fact 
being displayed in 72-point type. The 
states that all retail dealers and 


copy 

decorators have been advised of the 
reduction, and urges not only the in- 
dividual property owner to buy now, 
but the building trades, contractors, 
hotels and apartment owners. One 
paragraph is devoted to reasons why 
wallpaper is the most desirable wall 
covering. The decorators and retail 
ers have linked up with the company 


by announcing reduced prices in their 
own advertisements. 


“Family Story Paper” Changes 
Size 

Story Paper, 
York, now in its fiftieth year, has 
been changed from newspaper form 
to seven and three-fourths by eleven 
and one-fourth inches, paper__ size. 
The paper is published by the Munro 
Publishing Company. A. Richard 
Ulmer, who has been associated with 
the circulation departments of various 
publications for the last nine years, 
as been appointed general manager 
of the Family Story Paper. 


The Family New 


Canada Appoints Trade Com- 
missioner at New York 


Frederic Hudd, acting director of the 
Canadian Bureau of Information in 
New York, has been appointed to the 
rew post of Canadian Trade Commis- 
sioner in that city. The Bureau of 
Information, it is sa‘d, will be suc 
ceeded by the Trade Commission. 
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An Announcement 


HE Upjo am Co a ny announces 
the adoption of the sanitape packing 
a & ak Waals size package of 
nr lr of the world’s largest 
selling laxative 

—— the ame abe: olax” is printed 
esha “ta a ach wafer hip enuine- 
ony bey purchasers of this 

Upjo hn n pro aii ct. 


Ivers-Lee Company 
(Creator of Sanitape) 


Newark - New Jersey 


N. B. The Upjohn Company is one 
of the thirty to ad 


opt sanitape 
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When Mr. Powers started adver- 
tising “Mum” in 1902, only a few 
stores outside of Philadelphia sold 
it. Now “Mum” is sold in probably 
nine out of ten drug- and depart- 
ment-stores in the United States. 

They’ve never had a salesman. 

There has been very little direct 
mail work. 

The advertising was never illus- 
trated, until last year. The copy has 
had to stand on its own feet. 

We don’t say that you should do 
likewise. 

All we say is: When “Mum” 
started, it was almost nothing. Now 
vou can buy it everywhere. 


John O Powers Co 


461 Fourth Avenue New York 


Advertising 
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“Mum” is 

Let me tell you a secret! 

Whenever the thought 

of perspiration-odor oc- 

curs to you, and you want 

to prevent that odor— 
“Mum” is the word! 


“Mum” takes the odor 
all away—no; stops it be- 
fore it gets started. Stops 
the odor—not the perspi- 
ration. Stops all body 
odors whether from per- 
spiration or other causes. 


“Mum” is the word to 
say, when you want to 
enjoy all day and eve- 
ning, the sweet cleanliness 
which the bath imparts. 

“Mum” is the word, 





George B. Evans, 


1106 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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the word! 


when you want the deli- 
cate deodorant cream that 
is harmless to dainty gar- 
ments and_ skin. For 
“Mum” cannot injure the 
most delicate tissues. 
“Mum” is the word for 
the deodorant “as easy to 
use as to say.” A finger- 
tip once a day under each. 


arm and wherever ex- 
cessive perspiration oc- 
curs. That’s enough for 


all day and evening. 
“Mum” is the word! 
Get “Mum” at your 
drug- or department-store 
today, or from us, 25 cents 
postpaid. 
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Prepare Now for a New Year 
and a New Deal 


With 1922 less than four months away, what basis 
have you for your estimate of the buying mood of the 
American farmer? 

The time to make soundings is this Fall—October 
and November. 

You will find that new and important factors have in- 
creased the farmers’ confidence vastly within the last thirty 
days. For example, there is every indication that the 
Agricultural Relief Bill will soon be put into effect—in time 
to help the producers get better prices. The Live Stock 
Finance Corporation began to function several weeks ago. 

These are only two of the recent developments which are 
stabilizing agriculture and improving the farmers’ outlook 
—and which will keep millions of dollars in their hands, 

No wonder American rural communities are looking for- 
ward to the 1922 season with more enthusiasm than they 
have had since the Spring of 1919, and have begun to buy 
things they need for the coming winter. 


Try it out in Farm and Home 
(October and November Issues) 


Because it reaches more than 650,000 representative farm homes— 
normal farm families, which have normal tastes, normal needs and nor- 
mal ability to buy—and is a topnotcher in getting results at low cost, 
Farm and Home is the ideal “testing laboratory” for the farm field. 

Furthermore, 90% of the circulation is concentrated in the great 
farming states “north of the Cotton Belt and east of the Rockies,” 
the territory where transportation, distribution facilities and farm 
conditions are now better than in any other group of states. 

The fact that such a test campaign costs much less in Farm and 
Home than it would in any other national farm paper makes it 
doubly useful, 

Forms for October (Home Betterment Number) close September 10. 


Ask for a copy of Herbert Hoover's diagnosis of 
the farm outlook—from September Farm and Home. 





The National Magazine of Rural Life 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chic: go 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 

















Similes in Advertising Copy 


An Embellishment to Style, if They Are Done Well and Used 
Discriminatingly 


Tue Passtonate Stmire Hounpd To 
Is VE 
Her face is white as Thorley’s store; 
Her lips like Huyler’s shade; 
Her one hair, like the dome, of The 
or’ 
Is just beginning to fade. 


ERE’S a pleasant absurdity 

premised on a noble and, un- 
happily, half-forgotten part of 
speech. 

Weeping at the sarcophagi of 
dead arts is a type of mourning, 
perhaps, that lacks vision. 

When customs, words or arts 
die and find burial in archaic ob- 
livion, it is usually because they 
have outlived their beauty or their 
usefulness. 

But such is not always the case, 
and we make bold to lament the 
decadence of the simile. 

Advertisers could use more and 
better similes in their copy. 
Writers of prose and verse could 
devote a little more creative fancy 
to this form. 

One of the rarest graces of style 
in every age has been the simile, 
and nothing gives the reader more 
pleasure or illustrates a thought 
so tellingly as one of these apt and 
picturesque comparisons. 

The Old Testament is a garden 
of similes. Oratory has always 
depended on them to drive its 
periods home with graphic power. 
Homer, Virgil, Dante and Milton 
constructed their noblest and most 
impressive passages on this for- 


mula, 

Open Frank Wilstach’s “Dic- 
tionary of Similes” (the only 
book of its kind published), and 
you'll discover that the greatest 
writers have always been the rich- 
est in simile. 

Mr. Wilstach has assembled so 
many clever and beautiful ex- 
amples that quotation is a be- 
wildering job; but here are a few 
that suggest their utilitarian pos- 
sibilities : 

Doing business without adver- 
tising is like winking at a girl in 





Reprinted from “Cosmopolitan’s Better 
ay.” 
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the dark. You know what you 
are doing, but nobody else does. 

Efficient as a bear trap. 

Automobiles, gliding like phan- 
toms with burning eyes. 

Direct as a railroad. 

Faint as the voice of the tele- 
phone. 

Sly as a submarine. 

Crackling with wit like a Mar- 
coni. 

Incidentally, wit and humor still 
find the simile (as well as the 
metaphor) a rich source of mer- 
riment. George Ade, perhaps, has 
exhibited the liveliest ingenuity in 
this field. Many of his similes 
have passed into popular speech: 

Big as a church debt. 

About as much chance as a lamb 
in Mr. Armour’s slaughter house. 
Dry as a London newspaper. 

Exciting as a Quaker meeting. 

Held on like a summer cold. 

Speedy as a steam roller. 

And then Cobb’s famous: 

~ more privacy than a gold- 


sh. 

And Fra Elbert’s: 

As much chance as a dog with 
tallow legs chasing an asbestos 
cat in Hades. 

And Ring Lardner’s: 

We attracted as little attention 
as a dirty fingernail in the third 
grade. 

Perhaps the best known poetic 
simile of this generation is 
Kipling’s : 

The dawn came up like thunder 
out of China. 

Short-story writers generally, in 
cultivating condensed directness of 
narration, have found small place 
for the simile, and yet Fannie 
Hurst uses it tellingly in many 
places. 

In “Roulette,” for 
(May Cosmopolitan), 
to a Russian country 
this striking way: 

“Out in the wide places it is 
like a smile on a dead face, this 
snow-hush, grateful that peace 
can be so utter.” 

I conclude with two or three 
personal favorites of a different 


instance 
she refers 
winter in 
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credo, dropped into the pages of 
literature like lyrics in an opera: 

Time slept, as he sleeps upon 
the silent face of a dark dial in 
a sunless place. 

She mourns, like the sweet wind 
grieving in the pines on an au- 
tumn night. 

How many of our most cher- 
ished beliefs are like those drink- 
ing glasses of the ancient pattern, 
that serve us well so long as we 
keep them in our hand, but spill 
if we attempt to set them down? 

The peaches lay in the dark, 
thinking of the sunshine they had 
lost, until, like the hearts of saints 
who dream of heaven in their sor- 
row, they grew fragrant as the 
breath of angels. 


Legion Advertising Seeks Jobs 
for Service Men 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce is conducting an _ advertising 
campaign over the name of the Ameri- 
can Legion in an effort to get jobs 
for unemployed former service men. 
The campaign will be paid for by in- 
dividual members of the association. 

The opening advertisement of the 
series was financed by the American 
Seating Company and the Blakeley 
Printing Company. It was headed, 
“The American Legion Presents These 
Facts to the Employers of Chicago for 
Their Consideration and Action.’ 

“The American Legion Employment 
Bureau, ” ~=s the advertisement says, 
“classifies every man and uses most 
efficient methods of fitting the proper 
man to the proper job. e can sup- 
ply your needs in anything from com- 
mon to skilled labor, and hen clerical 
work to the highest fields of tecnnical 
endeavor. Every man that we send 
you bears an honorable discharge from 


the service of the United States 

Government.” 

Amos Stote to Leave N. W. 
Ayer & Son 


Amos Stote has resigned from N. W. 
Ayer & Son and will engage in sales 
and advertising advisory work. Mr. 


Stote has been with N. W. Ayer & Son - 


for a number of years. He was pre- 
viously with the Cheltenham Agency, 
the Corman Company, successor, Frank 
Seaman, Inc., and System, and for some 
time was a writer on international trade 
for a number of publications. 


Two Space Buyers Will Leave 
Rankin Agency 

William G. Nothacker and Elmer G 

Steele, space buyers of the William H. 

ankin Company, 

agency, 

tember 


Chicago advertising 


have resigned, effective Sep- 
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New Financial Advertising 
Service 


A financial advertising service has 
been organized at New York by awed 
Beach, Kendric W. Taylor and John C. 
Adams under the name of © Wilbur 
Beach and Associates. Mr. Beach was 
recently a member of the firm of Ru- 
dolph Guenther-Russell Law, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, New York. Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Adams also were recently with 
the Guenther-Law organization. 

Among the accounts the new agency 
will handle are the following: Kean, 
Taylor & Co., Childs & Co., 
Harvey Fisk, Watkins & Co., and Mc- 
Donnell & Co., New York, investment 
houses. 


E. S. Bradley to Leave J. R. 
Watkins Company 


Edgar S. Bradley, who has resigned 
a$ advertising manager of the J. R. 
Watkins Company, Winona, Minn., ef- 
fective October 1, will re-establish a 
business as counsel on sales promotion 
and advertising, a field in which he was 
engaged before his connection with the 
Watkins organization. Headquarters will 
be established in Chicago and a branch 
office will be opened in St. Paul. 


Food Company Will Advertise 
after Twenty-five Years 





The Mickelberry Food Products 
Company, Chicago, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Conover- 


Mooney Company, advertising agency 
of that city. The firm has been in 
business for twenty-five years, but has 
never advertised. Newspapers will be 
used for the present campaign and 
other mediums later. 


Melvin Ryder Leaves “The 
Stars & Stripes” 


Melvin Ryder has resigned as adver- 
tising ng 4 of The Stars & Stripes, 
Washington C. Mr. Ryder joined 
The Stars % 8 Stripes at the time of the 
organization of its business department 
by Capt. R. H. Waldo, now publisher 
of Hearst’s International, in May, 1918. 


Frank B. Fairbanks 
Duff Mfg. Co. 


Frank B._ Fairbanks, advertising 
manager of The Duff Manufacturing 
Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of 
lifting jacks, drop forgings, etc., has 
resigned to join the sales force of the 
MacGregor-Cutler Printing Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


Morton Will Represent Two 


Fresno Newspapers 
The Wm. J. Morton Company, New 
York and Chicago, has been appointed 
national advertising representative of 
the Fresno, Cal., Republican, morning, 
and Herald, evening. 


Leaves 
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St. Louis is Building 
Business 


T. LOUIS is one of the leaders among 
American cities in co-operating with its 
merchants and industries to bring busi- 
ness to the city. This new spirit of 
municipal co-operation to stabilize condi- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley, South- 
west, Middle West and Far West is 
building business for St. Louis houses. 





Among the things which have made St. Louis one of the 
greatest markets of assured stability in the country are: 


St. Louis’ complete package-car service, assuring 
prompt and dependable delivery of less-than-carload 
merchandise by fast freight on almost the same 
basis as express, coupled with a checking system 
that shows by monthly reports the actual time of 
delivery at destination. 


The annual St. Louis Fashion Show—an exposi- 
tion of latest styles—arranged by manufacturers and 
wholesalers for the benefit of visiting merchants and 
buyers, and produced in the Municipal Open-Air 
Theater in Forest Park, the largest municipally 
owned theater of its kind in the world. 


St. Louis is spending $50,000 this year in an ad- 
vertising campaign to tell of the city’s resources and 
natural advantages, importance as a manufacturing 
center, nearness to raw materials, transportation 
facilities by rail and river, and to give merchants 
throughout its trade zone real facts about products 
made and sold in St. Louis. 


Your industry located in St. Louis would have the benefit 
of these business-building helps. It would have the advan- 
tages offered by other cities, plus municipal co-operation in 
building up St. Louis as the country’s leading market in the 
most rapidly developing territory in the United States. 


Write for our booklet “* St. Louis as 


THE Manufacturing Center.’’ 


General Secretary 





St.Louis, USA. 
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BROOKS“ 


| DISPLAY CONTAINER 


(Patent) 


for your dealer’s counter 


1. Attractive in appearance. 
2. Simple in construction. 

3. Sturdy—sets flat on counter. 
Ideal as a shipping carton. 
Displays contents at the most effec- 
tive angle. 
6. Has large surfaces for advertising. 


in 


Made in a variety of sizes and shapes. 


- BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Lithographed Folding Boxes 
Labels Window Advertising Office Stationery 
Springfield, Mass. 


} 
| New York Philadelphia Boston 
| 





100 Hudson St. 425 Sansom St. 114 State St. 
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Extraordinary Sales Letters That 
Make Business Friends 






Out-of-the-Beaten-Path Correspondence as a Means of Establishing 
Good-Will 


By W. H. Heath 


EPARTURES from routine 

business correspondence are 
the stimulators of a lasting form 
of good-will, They can be distinc- 
tive, attractively human, a digres- 
sion from the hackneyed letter- 
ane. They always “make a 
gg 

The president of a company 
took a long automobile trip from 
his home town to Chicago, accom- 
panied by his two young sons. 
When he was seen by a head 
salesman of an affiliated house, at 
his hotel in Chicago, he dropped 
the remark that every mile of 
the tour was traced in dollars. 
The hotels had given him a “tour- 
ist third degree” and he was 
incensed. The salesman mentioned 
casually that “camping out” on 
tour was a health-producing ad- 
venture that put zest into auto- 
mobiling and hogtied the greedy 
innkeepers. 

But the salesman did not return 
to his house with the coveted 
order; that was something else 
again. The official made the tour 
back home with a hastily assem- 
bled tenting outfit. His two sons 
were with him 

For two weeks the salesman 
watched a rapid-fire system of 
correspondence ascend from the 
office and go whirling into space. 
The general manager himself had 
taken this president in hand and 
kept stenographers busy with a 
most conventional type of sales 
letter. All of the veteran argu- 
ments were dictated, typed and 
“Yours-very-truly’d” according to 
the best standards. They didn’t 
make a dent. 

Whereupon the salesman took a 
flier. He was reminded of it by 
running across an illustrated arti- 
cle in an outdoor magazine upon 
camping en route. These pages 
were clipped and enclosed in a 
letter reading as follows: 
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“Remembering our conversation 
while you were in this city, on 
the subject of camping out en 
route, I thought this article and 
its illustrations would interest you. 
What came of your own experi- 
ence; how did your sons take to 
automobile gypsying?” 

Back came a letter almost im- 
mediately. It was four pages in 
length and demonstrated that even 
a busy man can find time to write 
a long letter, provided he dips his 
pen in a pet hobby. The auto- 
mobile letter established a com- 
mon bond between those two men 
that finally bore fruit for the 
seller of goods. They had some- 
thing in common to discuss, aside 
from the eternal details of busi- 
ness, 

Writing letters is comparatively 
easy if you can visualize your man 
and know him just well enough, 
perhaps, to keep a weather eye on 
some human, personal fad or 
fancy. One earnest little letter, 
with “heart” in it, landed a 
$50,000 account when endless 
cycles of conventional correspon- 
dence had left the prospect stone 
cold, 

The great trouble with much 
business correspondence is _ its 
deadly lack of intimacy. It talks 
from a platform. It takes itself 
far too seriously. It refuses to 
unbend and seek the human level 
of the prospect. Even business 
letters should have a firm, friendly 
handclasp. 


FROM A CONSISTENT USER OF FORM 
LETTERS 


To a sales manager who sends 
out five different sets of form 
letters a week to a list of 4,000 
names, these questions were put: 

“Can a form letter make good 
in even a fair proportion to its 
cost? What is the most success- 
ful and remunerative form letter 
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you can recall in your own busi- 
ness ?” 

“T absolutely disagree with the 
man,” was the answer, “who says 
that form letters, in business, .are 
equivalent to an insult—a con- 
fession of lazy indifference to the 
person addressed. Not long ago, 
a letter expert made an address 
in which he ffried, in sizzling 
verbal oil, the form letter that 
congratulates a man on entering a 
new job. The recipient was not 
fooled. A form letter of this 
character wore a flaming badge of 
identification. It never deceived. 
And, worst of all, it was a mere 
machine-made congratulation in 
the case under discussion. Words 
were frankly automatic. That 
letter was written for an indis- 
criminate host; there was abso- 
lutely nothing personal in it. The 
same piece of copy went to every 
man who changed positions, who 
stepped into new shoes. 

“When such a piece of corre- 
spondence was thought out, put 
into words, a sincerity of purpose 
went with and into it that voiced 
the spirit of a million letters. If 
separate messages were addressed 
to each individual, the best I could 
do, or any man could do, would 
be to change slightly the way of 
putting it. 

“One most successful form let- 
ter belongs to this very class. 
When we hear of an executive 
going to a new job we have a 
copy made of Form A-7 and shoot 
it into the mail box. It is a brief 
letter, but intensely felicitous. It 
notes that Mr. X is a conspicuous 
figure in the business world and 
that his success in his new field 
of endeavor is very sure to be 
another step upward. 

“I do not seem to recall that 
‘A-7’ was ever left unanswered. It 
is a ‘freak’ letter, warm with con- 
gratulation. Not one word of 
business is mentioned. Every- 
body who receives it is delighted. 
They answer heartily. A _ sub- 
stantial friendship of a personal 
character is established, then and 
there.” 

The ideal letter is always keyed 
as if written to you, rather than 
to your firm. It may observe all 
the ethical rules and regulations 
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that come under the impassively 
cold head, “Address all corre- 
spondence to the house—not to an 
individual,” and still exude the 
atmosphere of friendship and in- 
timacy. 

There is another saying among 
shrewd letter writers, to this ef- 
fect: “Every piece of correspon- 
dence, long or short, should contain 
an urge to reply.” That is, every 
letter should make the one who 
receives it eager and willing to 
respond, This may not necessarily 
mean an order. It does mean an 
unbroken line of friendly business 
intercourse. 


DEALERS REPLIED IN LARGE NUMBERS 


When a concern using posters 
in large numbers, ali over the 
country where distribution had 
been secured, was desirous of im- 
pressing the dealer with the extent 
of this campaign, it began a bar- 
rage of letters that for audacity 
of idea certainly set a new record. 

This was the form-letter plan: 

“We are conducting an exten- 
sive poster campaign in your town. 
It is an expensive campaign and 
one of the understandings is that 
these posters will be put up near 
enough to your store to do you a 
lot of good. 

“You will readily understand 
that we can’t send representatives 
through all the States and into 
every village and large city, mak- 
ing an accurate report. Yet we 
are anxious to know what is being 
done and how the campaign fares 
in distant places. 

“Will you act as our special 
agent in your community? Will 
you use an automobile or a horse 
and carriage and prepare a re- 
port on the present conduct of 
this poster campaign? We want 
to know how many posters are 
in use, on what streets and how 
successfully displayed. Among 
other things, are any of these 
posters near your place of busi- 
ness? 

“We would not think of asking 
you to do this for nothing. It 
means time away from your busi- 
ness. We will gladly pay for the 
use of a carriage or an automo- 
bile. Also a check for $2 will 
be forwarded as a slight reward 
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ABC 


Membership 


applied for and accepted. We 
guarantee that the audit soon to be 
made will show that the paid circula- 
tion of The Jewish Tribune is greater 
than that of all other Jewish-English 
weeklies in New York City combined. 


In the Metropolitan district of New 
York is concentrated 80% of the 
circulation, making its value all the 
more certain. 


By no other means can you reach 
the homes of the highest type of 
American Jew at reasonable cost. 


Investigate and profit thereby 


Jewish Tribune 


DR. NEHEMIAH MOSESSOHN, Editor 
143-145 WEST 33RD STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone Fitzroy 116 


The only publication in its field with a 
guaranteed circulation, and the only 
one that furnishes a certified statement. 
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Clothes and Complexions 


How they look—what they wear—is of 
vast importance to young people; two 
things they think of seriously. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY enjoys the perfect 
confidence of 175,000 just such young folks. Their 
increasing wants and needs make growing demands on 
the family purse, not only for themselves but in the 
home, —for furnishings, edibles, entertainment — the 
things which appeal to their pride and position in the 
social life they are entering. 


This is just one reason why our YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY readers, with their tremendous Buying- 
influence in 175,000 desirable homes (85% in towns 
under 25,000), are so provenly responsive to advertis- 
ing and so important an advertising factor in the 
family unit for immediate results and future good will, 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL 


WESLEY B. FARMILOE, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
John D. Emrich, 203 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Sam Dennis, Globe- Democrat Building, St. Louis 


Cook's Weexty Trio :A Mituion Bors anv Girts 


Tue Boyvs’Wortp THEGIRLS’COMPANION YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
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for acting as our very special 
agent, to be paid upon receipt of 
the written report.” 

Too much of an individual ex- 
penditure, you will immediately 
say, for results obtained. The 
poster concern could and would 
supply this information as a pait 
of its service. True, but there 
is another side to the question. 
Manufacturers do not object to 
spending as much as from five 
to ten dollars each for elaborate 
window lithographs, distributed 
among dealers. It happens in 
many cases that an extra induce- 
ment must be held out before the 
dealer gives up his entire window 
to the piece for a stated period 
of time. 

Here is a letter that produced 
the most surprising results and 
“started things” as never before. 
Would Mr. Dealer accept the in- 
vitation? Well, rather. From 
the tone of his answers you would 
have thought that he had just 
been appointed Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary to a Foreign Court. 
Some of these “reports” were 
twenty pages in length and de- 
scribed the location of every poster 
in town, the names of the people 
who lived near it and what people 
said who walked past and took 
a glimpse. Never were dealers 
known to take such interest in any 
poster campaign before. It would 
appear that each dealer had been 
taken into special business partner- 
ship. 

Moreover, the dealer saw to it 
that posters were wisely placed 
and given extra consideration by 
local authorities — known to them 
as Bill or Jim. If a boy was 
caught defacing one of those 
posters he was promptly taken to 
task for it, even if the dealer had 
to leave a customer high and dry 
and chase that lad down the 
street. Local merchants did more 
thinking about this concern and 
its product than they otherwise 
would, and who should worry if 
a dealer here and there used his 
own delivery wagon or flivver, of 
a Sunday, in which to gather the 
“official report,” sending in a 
modest bill: “$1.80, livery hire”? 

The next time the salesmen for 
that company came around they 
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were treated with a new brand of 


respect. Could a lithograph be 
placed in the window? You 
betcha—name your time and your 
place! 

It was also the make-ready for 
a continuation of correspondence 
between manufacturer and dealer 
that had baffled the advertising 
department consistently, ever since 
it had been in business. For 
about the most difficult and ex- 
asperating task imaginable is to 
persuade even 10 per cent of small- 
town merchants to answer, in per- 
son, a form letter. 


E. G. Horst Succeeds Enoch 
Lundquist 


E. G. Horst, formerly of the local 
staff of the Milwaukee Journal, has 
succeeded Enoch Lundquist in the 
paper’s foreign department. Mr. Lund- 
|e has_ become associated with the 
ndiana Daily Times, Indianapolis, as 
already noted in Printers’ Inx. 

Mr. Horst has been engaged in news- 
paper advertising and merchandising 
work for the last twenty years in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee. 


Foster & Kleiser Add Sacra- 
mento Plant 


Foster & Kleiser, outdoor advertising 
organization, have purchased the plant 
of the Caswell Company, of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. The Caswell Company was 
founded sixty-two years ago by W. A. 
Caswell, and since 1906 has been 
operated by his son, W. H. Caswell. 











Pencil Manufacturer Changes 
Name 


The Standard Pencil Company, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of the “Bird” line 
of pencils, has changed its name to the 
Wallace Pencil Company. The Fisher- 
Brown Advertising Agency is handling 
the advertising of the pencil company. 


W. Gordon Fox with 
Forbes Litho 


W. Gordon Fox, formerly with the 
Ketterlinus Lithographic Mfg. Co., of 
Philadelphia, has joined the sales staff 
in the Philadelphia office of The Forbes 
Lithograph Mfg. Co., of Boston. 








New Manager of Watertown 
“Standard” 


Addison B. Parker has been appointed 
general manager of the Watertown, 
N. Y., Standard. For a number of years 
he has published the J. O. O. F. Lodge 
Record in Watertown. 








The Retail Clerk—Is He as Black 


as He Is Painted?P: 


Few Manufacturers Seem to Agree That He Is the “Greatest Obstacle 
to Business Recovery” 


By S. C. Lambert 


6é”T°HE weakest link in the mer- 

chandising chain,” said a 
big manufacturer of toilet goods 
a month ago, “always was right at 
the point of contact with the con- 
sumer. And it is especially weak 
today. The retail clerk, careless 
and inefficient in the best of times, 
has gone bloo-ey since the war. 
He—or more often she—acquired 
the take-it-or-leave-it-doggone- 
you attitude in the days when 
merchandise was at a premium 
and customers could be insulted 
with profit, and has never got 
over it. One of the biggest ob- 
stacles in the way of business re- 
covery is the retail clerk, and it 
sometimes looks like the biggest 
obstacle of all.” 

I suggested that possibly a lit- 
tle more emphasis upon the edu- 
cation of the retail clerk would— 

“Educate ’em?” he demanded. 
“How you gonna educate some- 
body that doesn’t care? That’s 
the trouble. It isn’t ignorance, 
but don’t-give-a-darn that ails 
them. Ask Cutie for a hair brush 
with stiffer bristles, and note the 
alacrity with which she strives to 
please! She will look down her 
nose at you quite as if she were 
Queen Victoria and you were try- 
ing to pick her up in the Subway. 
Or ask Clarence to try on a pair 
half a size larger, if you want to 
feel like Oliver Twist asking for 
more! You can’t educate ’em 
simply because they are too ever- 
lastingly satisfied the way they 
are. For a couple of years, there, 
they had the world by the tail, so 
far as customers walking out on 
"em was concerned, and they ac- 
cepted that as a sort of new dis- 
pensation of Providence in their 
favor. You can’t educate some- 
body who’ already knows it all, 
and there’s no use trying!” 

That indictment is what you 





might call fairly sweeping, and 
furthermore it was backed by a 
great many specific instances 
which had been collected by the 
manufacturer’s sales force, and 
by others, in which the careless- 
ness or positive rudeness of the 
retail clerk had lost actual sales. 
The evidence was impressive 
enough to make it seem worth 
while to find out whether the 
situation is really as serious as 
it appeared, or whether his inves- 
tigators, unconsciously perhaps, 
uncovered the sort of facts they 
happened to be looking for, and 
gave him the kind of information 
which they thought he wanted. 


WHAT DO MANUFACTURERS FIND? 


If one is looking exclusively 
for instances of discourtesy and 
inattention, he can find plenty of 
them without great difficulty. 
Similarly, if one wishes to find 
the opposite qualities, there are 
plenty of instances available 
within a block or two. But what 
do manufacturers—especially those 
who have made a study of this 
phase of merchandising—gener- 
ally think about the attitude of 
the retail clerk? Those concerns 
that have come into closest con- 
tact with the retail clerk, by rea- 
son of special attempts to educate 
him in better selling methods, 
ought to be able to answer the 
question if anybody can. With 
that in mind, I sent a letter to 
each concern whose special work 
with retail clerks has been noted 
in past issues of Printers’ INK, 
and asked whether, in their opin- 
ion, the clerk really was an 
obstacle to business recovery, 
whether his attitude was any 
worse since than before the war, 
and if so what ought to be done 
about it. Advertisers of mer- 
chandise which is demonstrated 
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Don’t Grope in Buffalo, 
The Way Is Very Plain! 


Why do many large national advertisers, supposedly the 


shrewdest in the world, often 
of big local advertisers, who 


know their field thoroughly? 


Is it because they believe them- 
selves smarter than the other fellow 
or are they misinformed or wilfully 
kept in ignorance? 


The advice of all the so-called ad- 
vertising experts in the United States 
is not worth a tinker’s darn as com- 
pared with the actual experience of 
the big local merchants and their 
advertising staffs. 


They not only know how the local 
papers are selling, but WHERE they 
are going. They waste mighty few 
dollars through sentiment and still 
less through ignorance. 


If a national advertiser desiring to 
enter the field will ask that his 
agency submit a whole week's file of 
all the newspapers printed in the 
cities he intends covering, he will 
have the finest guide in the world, 
and thereby selecting the papers 


82,000 
Daily 


BUFFALO TIMES 


fail to profit by the example 
are right on the ground and 


which carry all the big local business, 
he will not only make no mistake, 
but will profit by the experiences of 
men who have probably-already spent 
thousands of dollars to determine 
where they get results for their 
money. 


The big local merchant is on the 
ground and he KNOWS! 


The Expert (?) probably hundreds 
of miles away, is only guessing at 
the best, and it is so much easier to 
place and check copy in one paper 
than in two or possibly more as the 
situation might require. 


In Buffalo all the big local adver- 
tisers use full copy in The Buffalo 
TIMES, 82,000 evening and 100,000 
Sunday, as one—and in*many in- 
stances, rate considered, the best—of 
the two mediums necessary to cover 
Buffalo and surrounding territory. 


100,000 
Sunday 


—__- VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. —————— 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PORTLAND, ORB. 
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Let’s 
Start 
Something 


How much business do you get 
out of Rochester, N. Y.? 


How much should you get? 


Some advertisers can answer the first 
question. Few can answer the second. 


Our Merchandising Service Department 
will dig up some mighty valuable and 
interesting facts for you, if you will 
write us. 


Letters of appreciation from many manu- 
facturers prove the worth of our 
assistance. 


Start Something. 


Rochester 
Times - Union | 


First in Its Field . Lowest Milline Rate | 
Circulation (A.B.C.) 62,776 | 





J. P. McKINNEY & SON, Representative | 
334 Fifth Ave., New York 122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
305 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
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ind sold across the retail counter 
ought to be forewarned if the 
last link in the chain is really as 
veak as all that! 

The replies to this letter are not 
altogether unanimous, and it was 
hardly expected that they would 
e. A great many different lines 
are represented, taking in a wide 
variation in grades of intelligence, 
and the like. But if there is any 
general conclusion that one may 
draw from the whole mass of 
opinion, it is that the retail clerk 

seldom much better or much 
worse than the concern that hires 
him, and, in spite of some opinion 
to the contrary, he is rather more 
alert today than a few months 
ago, and is growing more so. 


VICTOR FINDS CLERKS RECEPTIVE 

The latter opinion is specifically 
expressed by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, whose elabo- 
rate system for training retail 
clerks was described in PRINTERS’ 
Ink for March 31. 

“We would like to say,” writes 
Ernest John for the company, 
“that while for atime the retail 
clerk seemed to be very much 
sufficient unto himself and not 
particularly keen to receive sug- 
gestions or help, that condition 
of mind has changed very per- 
ceptibly in the past few months. 
\s a matter of fact, just recently 
he has been more receptive than 
ever.” 

With the above opinion, the 
\rmstrong Cork Company, of 
Lancaster, Pa., seems quite in 
agreement. 

“Yesterday, at a meeting of our 
sales force, we brought up your 
letter for discussion,” the com- 
pany writes, “and it seemed to be 
the consensus of opinion that the 
clerk of today works harder for 
orders than he did prior to the 
War. 

Of course, one or two men 
neld opposite views. One told of 
the indifferent attitude of the 
clerks of certain large Philadel- 
phia department stores, but on the 
whole it seemed as if the clerk 
showed more courtesy today and 
exhibited more desire to be of 
service to the customer than he 
did prior to 1917. 
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“We notice that merchants and 
their sales forces are more anx- 
ious to learn more about selling 
the products which they handle. 
An indication of this is found in 
the response which we have re- 
ceived from merchants handling 
our line of linoleums, for our 
sales course called ‘Constructive 
Linoleum Salesmanship.’ 

“We might say that this is one 
of the methods which we are em- 
ploying to get better and more 
efficient co-operation from the 
people who sell our product. We 
could show you hundreds of 
names to illustrate that retailers 
and clerks are really quite en- 
thusiastic about being enrolled in 
this course. There is no charge 
for it, and we send it out at regu- 
lar intervals.” 

The same view of the matter 
is expressed by N. A. Gladding, 
vice-president of E. C. Atkins & 
Company, manufacturer of saws, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Gladding writes : 

“We, for one, do not believe 
that the carelessness and ineffi- 
ciency of retail clerks is one of 
the chief difficulties in the way of 
business recovery. 

“Tt may be true, as one manu- 
facturer has put it to you, that 
‘the morale of the retail clerk has 
been shot to pieces by war condi- 
tions,’ etc., but we think that most 
cases of that kind, of which there 
may have been some during the 
excitement and stress of the war, 
have disappeared and that today 
each and every retail clerk 
throughout the country realizes to 
a greater or less extent, depend- 
ing upon his character and train- 
ing, wit and ambition, that if he 
wants to get ahead he must be 
atttentive to his job. 

“We can say most emphatically 
that so far as our humble efforts 
to arouse the interest and en- 
thusiasm of clerks on our line is 
concerned, they have met with a 
large measure of success. 

“We can also say that we have 
not found dealers any less _ will- 
ing to co-operate with our efforts 
to enlist the interest of their 
clerks. On the other hand we 
have met with a hearty response 
in every case where we have at- 
tempted to enlisi the support of a 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN has fifty 
thousand farmers engaged 
in raising sugar beets. 
MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN'S best small 
town newspapers are united 
in te MICHIGAN 
League of Home Dailies. 


MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 

H. EDMUND SCHEERER 

National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 











Getting Student Trade Is Mainly 
a Matter of Knowing How 


Colleges and High Schools will 
soon open again—2,500,000 buyers 
of logical products or service. We 
are prepared to furnish complete 
merchandise information, rates, 
etc., to advertisers interested in 
Men’s and Women’s College papers 
High School papers 
Prep. School papers 
Humorous papers 
Agricultural College papers 
Technological College papers 
Alumni publications 
Normal School papers 
and all miscellaneous Collegiate papers. 


Ask Us Anything - 
You Want to 
Know About the 
Student Market 
Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE ‘SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City. 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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dealer. There is never a time in 
our opinion when clerks or any- 
body else, young or old, cannot be 
improved by studying the proper 
methods of selling their goods. 
Education is something that we 
all need from the cradle to the 
grave, and for the most part we 
believe that retail clerks, as well 
as others throughout this coun- 
try, have a desire to get ahead and 
are, therefore, responsive to all 
suggestions that are helpful.” 

Several concerns emphasize the 
conclusion that the clerk is usual- 
ly no better and no worse than 
the dealer who employs him. This 
is the view of the H. Black Com- 
pany, Cleveland, maker of Wool- 
tex garments for women. 

“The assumption is quite cor- 
rect,” says H. J. Winsten, “that 
the carelessness and inefficiency of 
the retail clerk are very serious 
difficulties, even though there may 
be some question as to its being 
an obstacle to ‘business recovery.’ 

“Generally, the retail clerk is in- 
fluenced by the attitude of the 
proprietor. If he is indifferent, 
pessimistic, ‘sick’ on his job, you 
will find that the clerks reflect to 
a remarkable degree the same 
symptoms. Today too many re- 
tailers are in a state either of 
lethargy or fear of the conse- 


quences that occur from what is, ) 


in their minds, a possibility of 
an ‘over bought’ situation. 
“Most of them are _ buying 
piecemeal. Few, comparatively, 
are making any serious prepara- 
tion to secure their legitimate 
share of business. Note, if you 
please, that this is largely true 
of the unorganized retailers. The 
chain store, the big departmert 
store, 
ferent situation. Through more 
vigorous sales effort, more exten- 
sive advertising campaigns, active 
work with their selling force, they 
have in many instances produced 
results that are astounding. Why 


isn’t this true of the bulk of mer-f 
Perhaps 


chants of our country? 
the best answer is that there would 
be many more larger institutions 
in the retail trade if there were 
more men who followed the ex- 
ample of our big merchants. 
“Undoubtedly, the education of 
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A “Real Dry Mat” 
IMPORTED 


The Shrinkage Is Always Under Your Control 
Plenty or Little—As You Desire It 


We are proving daily to the newspapers the advantage of 
using the “‘ Flexideal Mat’’ and are rapidly gaining new 
friends and customers 
Let Us Convince You by Making a Trial 
in Your Own Plant 


Uniform Thickness—Uniform Shrinkage—Uniform Results 
Honest Prices for Honest Merchandise 


We Guarantee 25 Casts 
Order a trial ease | W. B. WHEELER CORP. | we carry 200,000 


of 500 < heets t 
——_ Selo U. S. and Canadian Distributors | onthe cnearins 














Price, 
F. 0. B Brean, 6 CHURCH STREET as ——— 
NEW YORK CITY 





























FLORIDA 


In proportion to its population, Florida absorbs 
more nationally advertised commodities than any 
other southern state. Use the daily newnpepers. 


Daytona Journal.......(M) Miami Herald......... 
Daytona News........- (E) Orlando Reporter-Star. (E) 
DeLand News.......... (E) Orlando Sentinel...... (M) 
Fort Myers Press...... (E) Palatka News.......... (E) 
Gainesville Sun........(M) Palm Beach Post...... (M) 
Jacksonville, Florida Pensacola Journal..... (M) 
Metropolis .......... (E) Sanford Herald........ (E) 
Jacksonville, Florida St. Augustine Record. .(E) 
Times Union........ (M) St. Petersburg Times. .(M) 
Key West Citizen......(E) | St. Petersburg Inde- 
Lakeland Star......... (M) OS” eae (E) 
Lakeland Telegram.....(E) | Tampa Times.......... (E) 
Tampa Tribune........(M) 
Associated 


Dailies of Florida 
Wide Circulation—S mall Duplication 


For information about the Florida market for advertised commodities, 
write direct to any or all of these influential dailies. 
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the retail clerk is important, but 
first of all the education of the 
merchant himself is vastly more 
important.” 

Nor does the manufacturer 
escape some share of the responsi- 
bility for conditions. J. B. Rein- 
hart, vice-president of the Wizard 
Lightfoot Appliance Company, St. 
Louis, declares that: 

“It is our opinion and it has 
been our experience that a large 
percentage of retail clerks is in- 
efficient because the manufacturer 
and his sales force are inefficient. 

“Even today, after several 
months of dull business, a great 
many manufacturers fail to re- 
alize that their selling tactics must 
be changed from those employed 
during the war period, and that 
it is up to them to show the dealer 
through the retail clerk how their 
products can be moved off the 
shelves into the hands of the con- 
sumer. 

“The retail clerk has played an 
important part in the development 
of our business, and we have 
found, during the last year, when 
properly handled, the retail clerk 
can be made to see conditions as 
they are and be made to appre- 
ciate the importance of assuming 
an entirely different attitude 
toward his customers and toward 
the public than he has assumed 
during the past few years.” 

The House of Kuppenheimer, 
Chicago, is also inclined to em- 
phasize the manufacturer’s respon- 
sibility. 

“Since the war,” the company 
writes, “when conditions suddenly 
reversed from riotous spending to 
parsimonious buying on the part 
of the consumer, the retail clerk 
has seemingly continued in the 
state of selling lethargy which de- 
eloped during the _ easy-sale 
period. Instead of getting right 
lown to brass-tacks salesmanship, 
e blamed his sales slump on con- 
litions and made no increased ef- 
ort to overcome the difficulties. 

“It is undoubtedly true that the 
etail clerk could contribute a 
reat deal toward business recov- 
ry. But the retailer and manu- 
acturer must point the way to 
im. Therefore, we believe the 
responsibility of bettering the 
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O matter how ar- 
mored against 
attack, there is one 
time in the life of 
every living thing 
when its enemies 
have it at a disadvan- 
tage—its first hours 
/) as a new creature. 
' The parent may have 
p buried the nest deep 
in the sand, but the 
jf? trail is there to be- 
tray it. 
Action in man’s life, 
like the life of the 
wild, always leaves 
its trail. And that 
trail will always 
show weakness or 
strength, inferiority 
or superiority, pub- 
lishing man’s attitude 
toward himself and 
his work. 
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Newark Morning Ledger 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


A newspaper of positive force, 
closely followed by the men and 
women who are interested in 
important public questions. 


ALONE IN THE MORNING FIELD 
IN A CITY OF 450,000 PEOPLE. 


Average daily circulation for 
August, 31,961 
Only 1278 in the Country 
MEMBER A. B. C. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN 
Incorporated 
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situation via the retail clerk, lies 
with the retailer and manufac- 
turer. 

“Manufacturers have never de- 
voted enough attention to the sell- 
ing staffs of their representatives. 
It is just as important, if not more 
so, to co-operate as closely with 
the retail clerk as with the dealer. 

“While The House of Kuppen- 
heimer has furnished retail sales- 
manship helps for many years, we 
have vastly increased our efforts 
in this line since the war. In the 
past two years we have published 
several books dealing with the 
current problems of the retail 
salesman, such as that of meeting 
the high price objection, combat- 
ting false propaganda, etc. A book 
just off the press describes the 
care and skill in the making of 
our product, and gives many good 
selling points which the retail 
salesman can use to make his sales 
talk more effective. We publish a 
house-organ, containing much 
helpful information. In this pub- 
lication, we also conduct contests, 
and run inspirational articles to 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm 
of the men who sell the goods. 
We have even gone so far as to 
use our advertising space in the 
trade magazines for ‘pep’ talks to 
retail salesmen. 

“We believe this work has ac- 
complished a great deal of good 
and it seems to be very much ap- 
preciated. Our biggest undertak- 
ing along this line is a complete 
course in retail clothing salesman- 
ship. This course was written 
and prepared particularly for the 
salesmen in our representative 
stores and is quite comprehensive, 
covering practically every phase of 
salesmanship as applied to the sale 
of clothing and men’s furnishings 
Without doubt, it represents one 
of the best steps we have ever 
taken to co-operate with our cus- 
tomers. The success of this under- 
taking can be judged by the fact 
that about seventy-five per cent of 
all salesmen in stores selling our 
product have enrolled in the 
course at a cost of $3 each. We 
made this nominal charge to elim- 
inate the waste of broad dis- 
tribution and limit the course to 
those only who would be inter- 
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There are STRATHMORE textures 
that suggest things woven, things 
wrought; STRATHMORE colors that 
suggest Coolness, Warmth, Refine- 
ment; and STRATHMORE weights 
that express Daintiness or con- 
note Strength. 


The atmosphere of any product or business may be 
expressed by a SrraTHMore Expressive Paper. 
Your printer is the man to help you find it. 


In the meantime, we have an interesting demonstra- 
tion of the expressiveness and suggestion-power of 
Paper. Write for a copy of the Strathmore Demon- 
stration Set to-day. 

SrraTuMoreE Paper Co. ,MitrTineaGue, Mass, ,v.8.A. 
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'TheMerchandising Service 


Department of the 


Boston Sunday Advertiser 


—an indispensable link between advertisers and 
merchants in the richest trading area in the 
United States. 


This highly organized department offers a sin- 
cere, intelligent, effective, and economical method 
of securing distribution—of gaining the good will 
of merchants, of increasing sales in this wealthy 
and responsive market. 


A Powerful Force Working For You 


Here you have at your disposal an organization 
of commercial research, advertising, merchandis- 


ing, and trained field men who have analyzed ° 


Metropolitan Boston down to the last detail. 
These men have the confidence of merchants in 
this territory—they stand ready to make thorough 
trade investigations, and to help you solve your 
merchandising problems here. 


This department is at your service—ask it to 
help you! 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser is New Englend’s 
Greatest Sunday Newspaper—400,000 copies sold 
every Sunday—over 1,200,000 readers. 























BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 


NEW ENCLANDS CREATEST SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
82 BOYLSTON STREET © BOSTON, MASS. 
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ested. From the many flattering 
comments we have received from 
dealers and clerks in every sec- 
tion of the country, we are sure 
that the course is proving very 
effective. 

“Tf every manufacturer would 
devote more attention to the retail 
clerk and if the retailer, in turn, 
would also direct more effort 
toward increasing the efficiency of 
his sales staff, we believe that it 
would contribute greatly toward 
business recovery.” 

The corset manufacturer is per- 
haps in a class by himself, so far 
as this particular problem is con- 
cerned, The fitting of corsets re- 
quires technical skill to such a de- 
gree that schools of corsetry are 
quite common adjuncts of the 
business, and to a large extent the 
corset manufacturer has to do 
with a special class of retail sales- 
woman. None the less his views 
of the situation are important, as 
showing the readiness or the re- 
luctance of the clerk to undergo 
special training. 

“T have been teaching girls to 
sell corsets both retail and whole- 
sale, for eighteen years,” writes 
H. P. Junkins, of the International 
Corset Co., Aurora, Ill, “and 
when I began there were no other 
corset schools. Now there are 
quite a number, and the total at- 
tendance during the year must be 
quite large. There has been an 
increased interest in the teaching 
of retail salesmanship each year. 

“Just a short time ago we sent 
out a circular announcing the 
opening of our school on August 
15. I think the response to this 
circular was greater than to any 
we have sent out before. I also 
enclose a circular announcing the 
session of the school held at Bos- 
ton, last February. The mer- 
chants did not show much interest 
in this, but by going out to the 
stores in and around Boston we 
gathered together forty-eight girls 
who took the course. 

“You understand that there is 
a considerable amount of expense 
attached ‘to the school, and it must 
be charged to advertising. We 
could have brought 100 girls here 
for the session which opens next 
month, but it would have meant an 
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expense larger than we had de- 
sired to incur.’ 

The H. W. Gossard Company, 
of Chicago, is in agreement. 


“We do not find,” says this 
company, “that the situation as re- 
gards the corsetiere is a jot dif- 
ferent from what it was before 
the war, so we are not in a position 
to concur with the opinion that this 
is one more disagreeable after- 
math that can be laid at the door 
of the great struggle. Our deal- 
ers are just as gratifyingly co- 
operative as ever in this educa- 
tional work, and our methods 
which proved successful before 
the war are equally effective to- 
day.” 

In Printers’ Ink Monthly for 
June, an article on “Getting the 
Dealer to Understand Your Line” 
described the correspondence 
course sent out by the O. C. 
Hansen Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, 
maker of Hansen gloves. 

“At that time,” the company 
states, “the mailing of these les- 
sons to our customers was just 
getting well under way, but since 
then our lists have been extended, 
and more of the lessons issued, 
and we may say that to date we 
believe the personal responses, at 
least, to our efforts in this direc- 
tion have been encouraging. 

“Comparing our before-the-war 
efforts with what we are doing 
now, and the reception our present 
efforts are receiving, we would say 
that there seems to be, at least in 
the last few months, a more gen- 
uine general sales interest dis- 
played by merchants everywhere, 
than we have any previous 
record of. 

“They seem to think that some- 
thing must be done to force a re- 
turn to normal retail selling meth- 
ods, and they realize that the day 
of giving their customer what 
they happen to have, without any 
thought whatever of quality, is 
past. 

“This means that they and their 
clerks must know what they ate 
talking about, because the cus- 
tomer is looking for more for his 
dollar, and he is not going to be 
put off with inferior goods, or 
something that he does not know 
anything about.” 
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| Why do you use | 
printed letterheads? |} 


If only to show your name and 
address, multigraphing would do. 
But you want more; you want | 
your stationery to reflect your busi- 
ness character—to show quality. 
For that you need 


HOMEWOOD PRESS |}; 
Improved Relief Printing 
“Has that quality look”’ 





It looks, feels and wears like 
|f engraving; gives you engraving 
quality at little more than good 
\f flat printing costs. Write for 
| samples and prices. 


HOMEWOOD PRESS | 
77 Washington Place 


NEW YORK 























Paper Boxes 


for Canada 
“Made in Canada” 


Your satisfaction is 
assured in our: 


—Capacity 
—Equipment 
and intent to please 
you. 


RUDD PAPER BOX 
COMPANY, Limited 


W. P. Bennett, Pres. 
374 Richmond St., West 


Toronto, Canada 
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As a matter of fact, only one 
concern of any prominence goes 
very far toward an agreement 
with the toilet goods manufacturer 
first quoted. 

“The situation you mention,” 
says Roy C. Sheeler, of John 
Lucas & Co., Philadelphia, “is a 
serious one. Just how to meet it 
and meet it properly, the writer 
must confess that he does not 
know. Not having made a per- 
sonal investigation of the retail 
clerk and his situation in the store, 
since the war, it is rather hard to 
determine just what will be neces- 
sary in order to move him out of 
his apparent inertia. We have 
endeavored to educate the retail 
clerk through a series of bulle- 
tins, each one devoted to the sub- 
ject of a certain product in our 
line, the nature of the material, 
how to use it and how to sell it. 
We have depended on our sales 
force to send us the names and, as 
far as possible, the home ad- 
dresses of the retail clerks, but 
we are frank to confess that the 
returns are very disappointing. 
Since the war the personnel in the 
retail store has changed almost 
completely. Some estimates put it 
as high as 90 per cent new blood, 
so that it seems they have to be 
educated from the ground up. 
Many of these clerks have never 
done any work of that kind be- 
fore and are entirely new to the 
selling game. 

“We are planning a series of 
sales talks to be sent at frequent 
intervals, but we believe it will 
be necessary to prepare practically 
a new list of retail clerks. Just 
what method we will follow in 
doing this, the writer cannot state 
at present, as it hasn’t been 
worked out.” 

On the whole, it is difficult to 
feel very doleful over the attitude 
of the retail clerk, as reflected in 
these letters from manufacturers 
who ought to know, if anybody 
does, what his attitude really is. 
Perhaps the most obvious conclu- 
sion is that the retail clerk, like 
anybody else, is apt to reflect the 
interest that is taken in him and 
his affairs, and to repay with in- 
terest the expenditure of time and 
money made on his behalf. 
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fAnoth er 
hooklet 

hound in 

INTERLAKEN 







Cie by The Globe Press, 
Inc., New York City 
Bound by J. F. Tapley, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 
“Steel”, the INTERLAKEN- 
bound booklet of PeterA. Frasse 
and Company, Inc., of NewYork 
City, contains valuable data on 
special steels. It was supplied 
to metal-using executives who 
will have many occasions to 
be grateful for its helpfulness 
—many occasions to observe 
that even in the selection of 
a binding material, the Frasse 
orgenization lived up to its 


slogan, “Quality rye- Service A 


we] HE binding on your booklet or 
catalog.is a tangible thing—a 
thing on-which your prospect 
unconsciously. bases his first im- - 
pression of your’ sales message. 


\ 





















If you have not: as yet renaivent™ a copy of 
our cloth-bound booklet, “Getting Your 
Booklet Across,” ask us to send you one to- 
day. It explains, in detail, why bindings of 
INTERLAKEN Book Cloth havea remark- 


able selling influence. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, bevtduane. R. |. 
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25 Clients 








“* Squeezing 


the Interim’’ 


a discussion by word 
and chart of what's 
around the business 
corner is ready to 
mail on request. 
Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, V-P. Cleve- 
land Trust Co. and 
former government 
economist, com- 
menting on “‘Squeez- 
ing the _ Interim” 
writes: — ‘Producers 
who heed your wamn- 
ings will fare far bet 
ter than those who 
disregard them.”’ 


The 


ers 
_/Wuertising 


N spite of unsettled condi- 
tions and thegeneral shrink- 
age in advertising volume, 
The Powers-House Com- 
pany regards its professional 
responsibility to its estab- 
lished clients so seriously 
that it has maintained the 
personnel of its organization 
at its full strength. This re- 
fusal to seize a temporary 
economy should be convinc- 
ing proof to anyone of the 
full truth of our ten-year 
claim—that the lasting suc- 
cess of our clients takes 
precedence over our own 
immediate profit. 


A by-product of this condition 
is the fact that we have never 
been more perfectly equipped 
to undertake new responsibili- 
ties for new clients. 


~House ©. 


1105 Chestnut Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
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Phoenix 
Sales Beyond Wartime 
Volume 





(Continued from page 8) 


The Phoenix copy, both in the 
newspapers and magazines, has 
attracted much attention. Because 
it has violated most of the tradi- 
tions of advertising and because 
it has literally merchandised it- 
self, it is worthy of a careful 
study. 

The advertisements are remark- 
able in that they consist entirely 
of type and some ornamental em- 
bellishments. At no time do they 
show a picture of the hosiery. 
They show no beautiful girls with 
faces and forms only angels 
would dare to possess. 

The object of the copy is to get 


over a big idea and then to let 
the technical details shift for 
themselves. In each presentation 


the story is told imaginatively, and 
always from the point of view of 
the audience. The copy conveys 
such ideas as “if your footpath 
through life is a journey on 
Phoenix hosiery you go your way 
in luxury and economy.” 

In the newspaper presentations 
to men, there is attractive talk 
along such lines as Phoenix hose 
reaching “a great mileage endur- 
ance.” The advertisements are 
aristocratic and yet they are full 
of honest appeals to economy and 
service. 

Another distinguishing feature 
of the series is that of beauty in 
typography as a means of attract- 
ing attention. When an advertis- 
ing campaign is going to run a 
long time in an effort to put over 
a certain definite objective, it must 
have lasting power. It must have 
something that will enable it to 
continue to attract attention. A 
news element is effective so long 
as it lasts. If a set of tires, for 
example, had gone a_ hundred 
thousand miles this would be 
news, and would give pulling 
power to an advertisement. But 
in a little while the news appeal 
would wear out. Attention could 
be compelled—once or twice—by 
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‘The Sun Shines 
Bright in My 
Old Kentucky Home” 


PADUCAH 


Bank deposits, the true 
index to financial condi- 
tions, in Paducah, July 1, 
were 8% more than a 
year ago. 

All prominent retailers re- 
port more business in units 
that the forepart of 1920. 

Local advertising in The 
Sun was heavier than Jan- 
uary-July, 1920. 

Cash in on these good 
times in 
The Evening Sun 

Paducah’s only A. B. C. paper 


Circulation 50% more than 
competitor's 


ADMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 


on TYPE 


Our new book of type shows 50 
modern faces, many examples of forcefully 
set ads, and is full of information for copy 
writers, advertisers and business executives. 

This 112-page book contains a Type Esti- 
mating Chart that will enable you to use the 
exact size pe to fit any space. This feature 
alone will worth many dollars to you. 


$4 00 














Just what you With this book 
want— in concise (pocket size, 112 
form. Funda- pages) you can 
mentals of good make type do 
orm in compo- just what you 
sition are fully want it to— the 
explained. very first time. 


Yours for $1, prepaid. Dollar back if you 
will part with the book. Ten days’ approval. 
Mail dollar bill ro— 


Ar ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
R2A 


- Ofrtists 
‘abash Ave., Chicago 
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IF ENGLISH 
DRUG STORES, 
PERFUMERS, 
HAIRDRESSERS, 
AND STORES CAN 
HANDLE YOUR 
PROPRIETARY 
LINES— 


We are prepared to take 
over the sole agency for 
the English Market, and 
work it in conjunction 
with our own manufac- 
tured articles, on which 
we spend many thousands 
of pounds in Press and 
other advertising each 
year. 


We would be prepared to 
-.-give stocking orders for 
your goods and handle the 
advertising, selling, and 
distribution from begin- 
ning to end. 


We have an elaborate or- 
ganization for this purpose, 
including extensive premises 
and stockrooms, advertising 
specialists, and expert sales- 
men and travelers, who 
cover the whole of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Our only condition is that you 
must realize the necessity for 
helping us to create a demand 
for your lines by reasonably ex- 
tensive advertising, and give us 
as free a hand as possible. 


If correspondence develops suffi- 
ciently far we should be happy 
to come to the States to fix up 
final details. 


Robartes, Limited 
Diadem House, 
Leather Lane, 

LONDON, England 
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the bizarre, the flashy or the sen- 
sational. But in the long run— 
according to the Phoenix idea, the 
best and strongest appeal of all is 
in good-appearing advertising. 

Every Phoenix advertisement is 
a strictly individual affair from a 
standpoint of makeup, copy and 
everything else. Yet it has strong 
identifying points that link it up 
with the series. In each case the 
copy message is brief—only a 
hundred words or so—and inva- 
riably appears in a panel in the 
centre of the layput. It is always 
set in Goudy type. 

Around each advertisement, 
whether newspaper or magazine, 
there is a delicate border into 
which the company’s trade-mark 
is unobtrusively woven. The bor- 
der is really a frame for the mes- 
sage and appears in an entirely 
new form each time. Yet the type 
panel and the trade-mark are so 
strongly uniform in an indefinable 
something, other than actual 
physical appearance, that each 
succeeding advertisement is auto- 
matically associated in the reader’s 
mind with others that have gone 
before. The copy in all cases 
is dignified and yet _ boldly 
courageous. 

From the reactions this adver- 
tising has brought to Phoenix, it 
is reasonably safe to conclude that 
good-looking advertising, written 
and. conceived strictly from the 
standpoint of the audience, needs 
less merchandising than any other 
kind. It sells itself. 


AGAIN ADVERTISING IS INDICATED 


While I was discussing all the 
foregoing with J. E. Fitzgibbon, 
general manager of the Phoenix 
Works, a most interesting prin- 
ciple came up. 

“What is a company going to do,” 
Mr. Fitzgibbon asked, “when it 
has more calls for its merchan- 
dise than it possibly can supply. 
just as we are having now? If 
people can’t get its goods how is 
their interest going to be kept? 
A woman may go to a store for 
a certain grade of Phoenix hosi- 
ery and find she cannot get it until 
the following week. By the time 
she gets there next week the num- 
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CHIEFTAIN BOND 


LOFT DRIED — TUB SIZED 


CHIEFTAIN BOND 
with its 


“NEENAH QUALITY” 


and wide variety 


of colors ,8izes 
and weights offers 
exception al ¢ advantages 
for standardization. 
Satigfaction guaranteed. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 


LOFT DRIED BONDS AND LEDGERS ONLY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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An advertising campaign is like a play: you never can 


tell until the audience has passed on it. 


The critic may 


praise it, yet it may fail, and the critic may condemn it, 


and it may become a howling success. 


“Safety first” is a 


good slogan—and a trial in New England will tell what the 


audience thinks of it. 


NEW ENGLAND 


A testing ground for advertisers to prove the soundness of 
their sales plans and the efficiency of their copy. 

Now, as always, the best place for trial campaigns. 

Now, as always, the best place for regular campaigns. 

Now, as always, the richest section of the country. 

Now, as always, the cheapest for your sales force to cover. 

Now, as always, the dealers ready to give you a willing ear. 

Now, as always, the daily newspaper to tell your story. 

Now, as always, the people ready to buy advertised goods. 


Here are more than seven million people; above the aver- 
age in education ; with the highest per capita of accumulated 


wealth. 


These people are quick to respond to advertising, eager to 
purchase anything that will increase their health, pleasure 


or comfort. 


They are educated to read and heed advertising in daily 


newspapers. 


FIFTEEN LEADERS in Fifteen of the Best Cities 


WATERBODRY, CT., yp Ye SPRINGFIELD, MASS, pepon 


Daily 10,992 A.B. C.; Sun. 11 425 A.B 
Population 91,410, with suburbs 100, a 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 24,300; Member A.B.C. 
Population 69,169, with suburbs 75,000 


. BURLINGTON, VT., ie gt PRESS 


Daily Circulation 10, 552 
Population 22,779, with £34 %. 000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Puiowand 
Daily Circulation 25,375 A. B. C. 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 


Net Paid Circulation now 10,000 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 150,000 


LOWELL, MASS. COURIER (rT pER 
Daily Circulation 17,044 P. O, 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

Daily Cir. 15, 504 A. B. C.—2ec 
Population 99,148, with suburbs 128, 000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 811 P. O. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 


Daily Circulation 53, 821 

Population 129,563, with ake’ 250, 000 
LY 

TAUNTON, MASS. otit. 

Daily Circulation 7,909 A. B. C. 

Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 


WORCESTER, MASS. ZEVEGRAM 
Daily Circulation 75,158 
Population 190,000, with suburbs 350,000 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 
Net Paid Circulation 23.824 A. B. C. 
Serves territory of 130,000 
POST- 
BRIDGEPORT, CT. rorpoRaM 
Daily Circulation 46,730 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 
NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily and Sunday Cir. 28,334 P. O. 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening) 
Daily Cir. over 10, 640 A. B. C.—3c copy 
Population 25,688, with suburbs 60,000 
EacH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com- 
munity. 
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ber is gone. How are we going 
to keep on making good with that 
woman? How are we going to 
hold our own with that retailer? 

“To all intents and purposes our 
sales force is practically in the 
same condition as it was during 
the war. Instead of having to 
fight for business their task is 
largely one of apportioning out 
the merchandise. What are we 
going to do? What should 
any company do under similar 
conditions ?” 

I suggested the obvious thing 
would be to put forth every ef- 
fort to increase production. 

“We are doing that, of course,” 
said Mr. Fitzgibbon. “But there 
is a real problem there. Until re- 
cently knitting machines in suffi- 
cient numbers were difficult to 
obtain. And even when we do 
obtain them we have to train men 
to run them. If the rapidly- 
growing demand passes the fac- 
tory’s best efforts in the way of 
expanding production, what is the 
eventual result going to be?” 

The outcome of the discussion 
was a mutal agreement that here 
was another place where advertis- 
ing was essential to the well-being 
of a business. 

When a product is oversold to 
an extent that people fail to get 
it after repeated attempts, there is 
the ever-present temptation to buy 
something else. This is true in 
hosiery as well as in other things. 
There are many quality lines of 
hosiery on the market. If a 
woman who has been buying 
Phoenix finds difficulty in secur- 
ing it, she is likely to become a 
permanent user of some other 
brand unless there is an effectual 
something to keep her sold on 
Phoenix. 

This something is advertising. 

If she sees Phoenix advertised 
-onsistently, as is now the case, 
‘hen the brand is going to be kept 
live in her mind regardless of 
narket conditions. 

Advertising can not only create 
iusiness; it can protect it. 





Joseph Wells Joins Agency 
Joseph Wells, Dallas, Texas, has be- 
‘me associated with the Southwestern 
Advertising Company. 
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Maine’s 


White Coal! 


Maine, in area, has almost as many 
square mites as all five other New 
England States combined. 

Her magnificent waterpowers are 
now being developed. 

We predict that, in the manufac- 
ture of ‘“‘white coal,’ Maine’s progress 
will steadily advance to an extent not 
now realized except by the few who 
are thoroughly conversant with the 
vastness of Maine’s potential power 
possibilities. 

It is ‘“‘good business” for you to es- 
tablish your market in Maine NOW! 


PORTLAND 


is Maine’s Metropolis 


EXPRESS 


Maine’s Largest Circulation 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 














Welcome! 


Perfect Pencil Points 
Good-bye, Poor Ones! 


Ideal needle, blunt, or medium 
points are made in jigtime by the 
Graffco Pencil Sharpener without 
adjustments. Just insert pencil 
and turn handle. Big, strong, 
handsome, Lasts a lifetime. 

Illustrated folder by return mail 
if requested. (N. B. Better write 
for it—the Graffco is unique— 
you'll be interes 


GEORGE B. GRAFF CO. 


18 Beacon 8t., Somerville, 
Boston 42, Mass. 
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Manufactur- Two Sbvertioe- 
ments that have 

Goad < il been __ published 
ood Ketal recently indicate 

Locations which way the 


business wind is blowing. They 
show that we are getting back to 
old-fashioned normal and are 
once more tackling some of our 
fundamental distribution prob- 
lems, which have been neglected 
since 1914. 

One of these advertisements ap- 
peared in newspapers and business 
papers and was put out by Hart 
Schaffner & Marx. This company 
offered to help those who may 
wish either to buy or to sell a 
clothing business. The other ad- 
vertisement was run by Butler 
Brothers in a national weekly, and 
offered to assist in launching men 
with small capital in the variety 
store business. 
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There is a great need for this 
kind of service. While retailing 
is supposed to bé overcrowded, it 
is true nevertheless that thousands 
of good retail locations are going 
begging. Thousand$ of other 
stores, ideally situated, are owned 
by persons who are not making 
the most of them. Many of these 
dealers would like to sell. Pro- 
spective buyers hesitate in pur- 
chasing, however, because to them 
the store looks like a failure. If 
the opportunity were recommend- 
ed by a manufacturer or a whole- 
saler, it would quickly be grasped. 
Too often failure stores are bought 
by local people, who are no better 
qualified to conduct them than the 
original owners. The chances are 
that somewhere there is a man 
well fitted to make a success out 
of that “hoodoo” location, Manu- 
facturers should make it their 
business to bring together promis- 
ing retail opportunities and the 
men capable of taking advantage 
of them. In this way scores of 
poorly-managed stores would soon 
fall into the hands of energetic 
and capable proprietors. This one 
activity alone would do much to 
raise the level of retail efficiency. 

To be sure, many manufactur- 
ers and jobbers do conduct a sort 
of location-placing service, but as 
a rule it is not carried out in a 
systematic way. As a result, most 
choice locations are gradually being 
pre-empted by the chains. Butler 
Brothers, as often mentioned 
Printers’ Ink, for years have run 
an organized location bureau in 
connection with their various 
branches. At one time they ad- 
vertised this service nationally, 
but discontinued it, we understand, 
because at that time the number 
of recommendable locations were 
not equal to the demand. There 
are always some locations avail- 
able, however. The company has 
actually placed thousands of men 
and women in business. 

There is a chance for promo- 
tion of this kind in every line. 
If manufacturers would concern 
themselves more with it, they 
would be able to place their lines 
solidly in many towns where they 
are now not adequately repre- 
sented. This would also tend 
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to keep out of the retail business 
hundreds poorly prepared to suc- 
ceed in it. 


Baseball Gets The —_announce- 
Too Much ™ent by the Chi- 
Frese cago Tribune 
that it doubts the 

Advertising news value of 
professional baseball precipitates 
a matter that we have long in- 
tended to discuss. The Tribune 
said editorially the other day that 
it has curtailed its baseball re- 
ports in favor of other sports, 
particularly amateur games. “The 
Tribune is down to about a half 
column now for games in which 
the home team plays,” this paper 
said, “and to a bare statement of 
vital statistics regarding other 
clubs. That is enough.” 

Professional baseball, ever since 
the revelations of a year ago, has 
been under a cloud. The game is 
still immensely popular, however, 
and no doubt it will survive the 
aspersions that have recently been 
cast on it. But regardless of that, 
the question remains if the Chi- 
cago Tribune is well advised in 
its stand. Many will be inclined 
to sympathize with its attitude. 
It would appear as though news- 
papers as a whole have given 
baseball entirely too much free 
publicity. Professional baseball, 
as at present conducted, is a com- 
mercial enterprise, and it is no 
more entitled to gratuitous adver- 
tising than is the dry goods busi- 
ness or any other business. 

In reality free publicity has 
been the bane of the baseball busi- 
ness. True enough, the big 
leagues have apparently thrived by 
reason of it. But the industry, 
as a whole, has not progressed in 
proportion to the merit of its 
product. The trouble is that most 
of the baseball manufacturers, in- 
stead of advertising on their own 
hook, have supported the profes- 
sional leagues as a means of ad- 
vertising their goods. They as- 
sumed that the popularity of the 
professional game would cause 
millions of amateurs to emulate 
Ty Cobb, Babe Ruth and other 
swat magnates. To a certain ex- 
tent, their hopes have been justi- 
fied. The development of back- 
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lot playing and the growth of 
amateur teams have furnished the 
baseball manufacturers with a 
sizable outlet. But compared to 
the possibilities, the market they 
have already reached is but a 
drop in the bucket. 

The baseball companies have 
backed the wrong horse. What 
has occurred is that in encourag- 
ing professionalism, they have 
made baseball a spectators’ game 
Eighteen men play the game, 
while thousands look on. A really 
big outlet for baseball parapher- 
nalia cannot be created while 99 
per cent of the possible market is 
content merely to view the contest. 

We have nothing against profes- 
sional baseball per se. We enjoy a 
good game as well as anyone. But 
the thing that annoys us is that the 
manufacturers of baseballs have 
never taken advantage of the im- 
mense popular interest in the sport 
to make the game less of a spec- 
tators’ game. It would be easy to 
get more people playing it. That 
is why golf and tennis are in 
the ascendancy. They are players’ 
games. Practically everybody can 
play at them. Everybody is, there- 
fore, a prospect for golf and tennis 
outfits. 

It should be obvious that ama- 
teurs will always be the largest 
buyers of sporting goods. That 
is the end of the market the manu- 
facturers will find it most profit- 
able to support. Likewise it is the 
side of athletics that the news- 
papers should feature, if they are 
to continue to gratify the natural 
desire for sport news which un- 
doubtedly exists among their 
readers. 





A certain adver- 
What the tising agent ‘went 
Chimes Told to a little town 
in Connecticut for his vacation. 
One sunny Sunday morning he 
rose early and walked into the 
fields, The early sunlight flooded 
wooded hill and open meadow. A 
young rabbit scampered across the 
grass. A boy with a flappy straw 
hat over his ears walked down the 
wooded lane toward the pasture 
lot. There were the usual country 
sounds and country smells. 
The agent sat down under a 
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great oak to meditate, and there 
came to his ears the sound of the 
chimes from the old belfry on the 
village street two miles away call- 
ing the villagers to church—per- 
haps the most beautiful advertis- 
ing summons in the world. He 
was absolutely out of the mood 
for business, he told us, and yet 
the thought of business persisted. 
There were those chimes, sweet, 
musical and melodious. He started 
to wonder who made them. He 
remembered that certain big in- 
dustrial companies, including the 
General Electric Company at its 
Nela Park Plant in Cleveland, and 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio, have in- 
stalled chimes in their factory 
buildings. The chimes he was 
hearing at that moment were well 
made, with beautiful tone, and he 
thought of the copy he could write 
upon them. 

When he came back to town last 
week, the thought returned to him 
and he made a little investigation. 
He discovered that while the in- 
dustry had fallen off materially 
since the outbreak of the war, at 
the present time it is one which 
is picking up very fast,.due to 
the increasing tendency ‘of large 
industrial plants, especially those 
in small cities, to substitute 
chimes for the old screeching fac- 
tory whistle. He found that the 
industry is not organized for co- 
operation, and is subject to un- 
usually bitter competition. He 
discovered that small rural com- 
munities still run strongly to bells 
and chimes for public buildings 
and fire houses. This agent is 
now well on his way toward pre- 
paring an advertising plan for 
some big bell founder, and he says 
that ‘he will never again say that 
business is bad when he realizes 
how many prospects there are all 
around him which are usually 
never thought of. 

He has also come back from his 
vacation 100 per cent sold on the 
vacation idea, since plans for three 
other possible accounts came to 
him, without his searching for 
them, while he was away. This 
particular agent is therefore go- 
ing to try to capitalize on his va- 
cation in another way than merely 
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getting sunburn and a goodly store 
of health for the winter. One day 
a week he is going to take off. 
This week, let us say, he will go 
out in the country and sit down 
under a tree just letting ideas 
come to him. Next week he will 
go among the retailers in a small 
community near the city in which 
his agency is located. He feels 
sure that he can get some ideas 
there. And he is going to listen 
at least once to every salesman 
who comes to see him. 

Perhaps this particular agent’s 
carefully worked out method of 
keeping away from the rut and 
getting out into unusual channels 
for ideas could be adopted by 
big manufacturers, jobbers and 
other agency men to great ad- 
vantage. 





A few days ago 
we —_ — 
ing down Madi- 
an Editorial son Avenue with 
a manufacturer, discussing eco- 
nomic conditions as we strolled, 
when he suddenly stopped and 
delivered himself of this piece of 
business wisdom: 

“If in prosperous times manu- 
facturers were to curtail their 
advertising and sales ‘effort, as 
many are wont to do in periods 
of depression, how long would 
prosperity continue? In the last 
analysis, isn’t the difference be- 
tween prosperity and depression 
only in effort? 

“When times are good, business 
men work hard, push their propo- 
sitions, promote their ideas and 
hustle for more orders, no matter 
how easy they are to get. During 
depressions, too many business 
men sit around and wait for 
something to happen. That is 
what makes the depression. Re- 
verse the process and what was a 
slump would automatically be- 
come prosperity.” 

The more you think of that 
man’s idea, the more you will see 
in it. 


A Manufac- 
turer Speaks 





‘Joliet ‘““Times” Appointment 

The Joliet, Ill., Times has appointed 
Stevens, Gibbs & Bauman, Inc., New 
York, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. 
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THE PAPER SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


a 


Tue quality that all-new-rag stock puts into a 
writing paper is easily recognizable. We are sure 
your fingers would recognize Crane's Bond the 
moment they touch it in your morning mail. You 
would know instantly and unconsciously that 
one of your correspondents was using unusually 
good writing paper. You would perhaps hold the 
sheet to the light and read the water-mark. 

What would be your mental attitude toward 
such a correspondent? 

Wouldn’t you like to have your correspon- 
dents feel just so about your letters? 


100% selected new rag stock 

120 years’ experience 

Bank notes of 22 countries 

Paper money of 438,000,000 people 
Government bonds of 18 nations 


Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 
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I Won My Spurs 


in 
Sales Management 
Before 1916 


I did it when the going was hard— 
mighty hard. I have been successful 
in managing salesmen because I know 
field conditions and have been through 
the mill. There is hardly a city of 
importance in the United States or 
Canada where I have not made im- 
portant deals in person. 

Fifteen years of recruiting, instruct- 
ing and managing salesmen have given 
me some reasonably clear ideas on that 
subject. Selling by mail in nearly 
every country of the world has done 
much for my ability as a sales corre- 
spondent. Supervising salesmen, by 
the hundred from the home office, and 
in small groups from branch office, 
has given me a mature judgment in 
sales-executive work that ought to be 
valuable to a growing organization. 
I have never been discharged. 

I am forty; American born; Prot- 
estant; married; university and busi- 
ness college graduate; have abundant 
health and a record that is absolutely 
clean. Ample references, of course. 
$6000 plus a bonus or commission for 
results. 

Address “‘E. N.,” Box 134, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care of 











AVAILABLE 
OCTOBER 15 


—as account executive or copy 
chief for agency. 


—preferably a small, substantial 
organization with which he 
can grow. 


Young Agency Man 
27, married, Christian. 


—who has very successfully operated his 
own agency for the past three years 
and has, altogether, eight years’ diver- 
sified experience to bis c: 


—who thoroughly understands art, en- 
graving, printing and copy, and in the 
finish of his work, shows that he does. 


He is original in ideas and strong 
in their execution. lay-out man of 
more than ordinary ability. He can sell 
agency service and handle an account or 
campaign complete. An indefatigable 
worker; a harmonious associate. His 
only reason for giving up his present 
business is that he seeks a broader field 
of ~ ow Income counts, but outlook 
more so, Can you use him? Address 
“F. M.,” Box 144, Printers’ Ink. 
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Subscribers Don’t Have to 
Wait 
Pustic Lepcer Company 
Puitapetpuia, Sept. 2, 1921. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The heading “Who Else Buys from 
the Newsstands” over the letter in your 
September Ist issue from ]. F. Nutting, 
vice-president of the F. W. Wooi- 
worth Co., suggests possibilities for 
members of your research, editorial or 
advertising staffs. 

A casual chat with downtown news 
vendors in leading cities would, I am 
sure, develop quite a lot of interesting 
information on folks who buy Pkrinrt- 
ers’ Inx from these dealers each week 
which would, with your card indexes 
of yearly subscribers, prove valuable 
to you. 

Most of these vendors know their 
customers by name, their business or 
rofession, etc., and no analysis of 
RINTERS’ INK circulation is really com- 
plete until it embodies a goodly per- 
centage of such data. So, please be 
sure to see that vendors are promptly 
served as some of us fellows who 
patronize the vendor on the corner 
oftentimes see an associate’s mailed 
copy days before our favorite vendor 


can supply us. 
T. J. Young, 
Merchandising Department. 


Trying a Contest Out on the 
Stockholders 


The American Tobacco Company, in 
a letter to its stockholders, says that it 
is considering the advisability of hold- 
ing a contest for Lucky Strike cigarettes 
in the form of letters from consumers 
answering the question, “What Is the 
Lucky Strike in Your Life?” 

The letter adds that before definitely 
deciding on the question of holding 
this general contest the company first 
desires to see what results can be ob- 
tained from such a contest restricted to 
stockholders of the company. 


“Please think over your own life 
and write us a letter,” the letter to 
the stockholders reads. “Tell us 


about the big thrill in your experi- 
ence—the one thing in the way of a 
lucky strike that means more to you 
than anything else. Write it any way 
that is easy, although, of course, we 
would rather have letters inside of 
one hundred words.” 


Three Accounts for New 
Agency 

The accounts of The J. A. Mariner 
Corporation, maker of Wavon hair 
curlers, New York; Rocklodge Health 
Farm, Stockholm, N. J., and Hotel 
Weylin, New York, are being handled 
by Ernest Larned Pratt, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, recently established at 
New York. The head of the agency, 
Ernest L. Pratt, was recently execu- 
tive secretary of Real Estate Investors 
of New York, Inc. Previously he had 


been general news manager of the In- 
ternational News Service and had been 
a oe of the editorial staffs of sev- 
era 


Chicago newspapers. 
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cAdvertising eAgency _ 
Sales ‘Representatives 


C= of the largest advertising agencies can use the 
services of a number of salesmen. We have 
thoroughly developed our service from a production 
standpoint and are now ready to work territories more 
intensively. 


The method of presentation and the sales methods 
which we employ in securing business have been 
thoroughly proven. We take the position that before we 
can offer any advice of real value we must carefully 
investigate, under a retainer fee, the manufacturer’s 
business, with particular regard to his organization, prod- 
uct, demand, distribution and competition. Based on that 
diagnosis we present a marketing and advertising plan, 
and then, and not until then, does he decide whether he 
is to spend money in advertising, how it is to be con- 
ceived and what agency is to serve him. 


To men who have the ability to meet and influence big 
manufacturing executives, we offer an opportunity to at- 
tain a desirable fixed income. Salesmen’s equipment for 
exhibiting the facilities of this agency have been stand- 
ardized and used successfully for over five years. We 
will teach you the secret of: our success and closely co- 
operate to make you successful. 


Salesmen must work solely on commission and no 
drawing accounts or advances will be paid. Your income 
will be in direct proportion—settled in advance by con- 
tract—to your achievements. Territories have been care- 
fully arranged and preference shown to those residing 
therein. 

Territories to be allotted: Greater New York, Albany ° 
and vicinity, New Jersey, Connecticut, Philadelphia, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Virginia, Southern Ohio and 
Southern Michigan. 


In replying, please give complete business history, which 
will be treated confidentally. All applicants, before ac- 
ceptance, will be required to furnish satisfactory reference 
from which their business histories can be verified. 


The type of man we are interested in has made up- 
wards of $5,000 a year and will not be satisfied with less 
than $10,000. 


Address “B. T.,” Box 146, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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It Reaches 


the Cream 
of the 


17,885,646 
Catholics in 


the U.S.A. 


“The World’s Greatest 
Catholic National 
Monthly.” 














The very reason for the existence of Extension Magazine is the 
best proof of the above fact:—Extension Magazine is published 
to help Catholic Missions in the U. S. and its possessions. There- 
fore, in soliciting our subscriptions we appeal to those who have 
a real purchasing power, as it would not benefit us to go to those 
who cannot afford to help our missions. Last year our magazine 
was responsible for building one-third of all the Catholic churches 
erected in the U. S.—they were modest little chapels costing from 
$500 to $1000. We do not help the large churches. In a majority 
of cases there were no churches of any denomination where we 
built our little chapels. 
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Our readers contributed over half 
a million dollars ($575,561.18) last 
year to this work. his shows the 
wonderful confidence in us and in 
our work. It also shows our subscrib- 


reading pages devoted to subjects 
other than religious. Has an abun- 
dance of clever fiction, with depart- 
ments such as Patterns, Crocheting, 
Cooking, Garden, Wit and Humor, 








Financial and _ Investment, Chil- 
dren’s, etc.—in brief, something for 
every member of the household— 
besides special articles of particular 
interest to Catholics, 


ers really read our magazine thor- 
oughly, as all our appeals for funds 
are in one short article each month. 

Extension is a home magazine for 
Catholics, Over 40 per cent of 


More than 85% of our advertising is from non-Catholic concerns that 
appreciate our wonderful reader confidence and purchasing power. 
Last year we had to refuse over twenty-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
advertising to protect this reader confidence, which helps you if you 
have a worthy proposition. 


Rates and circulation upon request 


EXTENSION MAGAZINE 


(Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


General Offices: 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Eastern Advertising Representatives: LEE & WILLIAMSON 
171 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


PRINTERS’ 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 
Pages 
Review of Reviews....... 97 
PE WEE aneocketes 95 
Atlantic Monthly ....... 93 
Harper’s Magazine ...... 82 
NE Wiceccdckscense 64 
GID daiticcciccccctcas 54 
a 28 
Current Opinion ........ 20 
Rs GRRPID v.civ ccc cvcne 19 
en oe 19 
Wide World ........... 19 
ee eee 18 
NEED . heccccaccnse 13 
Time Dede oc cccscscsece 9 
Flat Size 
Columns 
PRI 6.00 scevevecevas 206 
Be Ec ccoscosebesvs 178 
Physical Culture ........ 164 
Cosmopolitan ........... 141 
PROORAG ccccccvcccccse 112 
BEE odds atscccecussts 109 
American Boy ........-- 61 
Motion Picture Magazine. 82 
Metropolitan ............ 66 
True Story .......cceeee 74 
BE Ac adkideccicracnacta 62 
Bie? BOO 6c csdaneente cs 42 
Hearst’s International.... 39 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 31 


et, errr ry Tr 





“Issue delayed. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Columns 
Vogue (2 issues)........ 493 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 389 
Good Housekeeping...... 282 
Tarper’s BARRE occcscive 235 
Woman’s Home Companion 173 
ERG. Sean cecserccccas 101 
Pictorial Review ........ 101 
TOUR occsiccsccdcees 117 
Modern Priscilla ........ 112 
EE | iwéwcenenteress 96 
People’s Home Journal... 93 
Pathies-Art ...ccccccscce 91 
RTD eaenssesvewdse 65 
Woman’s World ........ 72 


TONNE ic ccciccvccese 





Lines 
21,904 
21,501 
20,967 
18,371 
14,476 
12,096 

6,492 

4,652 

4,396 

4,302 

4,286 

4,204 

3,037 

2,220 


Lines 
29,479 
25,551 
23,573 
20,263 
16,050 
15,632 
12,266 
11,798 
11,236 
10,690 

8,625 

7,204 

6,678 

5,270 


Lines 
78,036 
66,228 
40,332 
29,591 
29,545 
20,272 
20,236 
19,935 
19,064 
16,434 
15,810 
15,333 
12,431 
12,401 
10,116 
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Just Try 
This Once 


The next time you are planning 
an advertising campaign, if you 
are an advertiser, or preparing 
to solicit a national advertiser, 
if you are connected with an 
agency or a publisher, just get a 
Kuderling Advertising Report 
on that particular field — 
hosiery, tractors, automobiles, 
clothing, or whatever it may be. 


Just give the report a little 
study and see for yourself what 
a help it is to have a complete 
history of every advertiser in 
that field—a complete indication 
of his experience, the things he 
has learned and done during the 
past seven or eight years in using 
the leading general, class, 
women’s, farm and automotive 
publications. . 


Just try this once and then you will 
know why so many of the most 
successful and progressive adver- 
tisers, agencies and publishers are 
regularly using Kuderling Reports. 


The cost is moderate and the in- 
formation is so classified that you 
buy only what you actually need. 
Send now for complete details or 
get a sample report on the field or 
advertiser you are now working on. 


The Advertising 
Record Company 


“Formerly Washington Press” 
“Kuderling Advertising Reports,” 
810 Tower Court 
CHICAGO 
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A 
“World Center” 


New Haven is a 
“WORLD-CENTER” 
for the manufacture of 


(a) Household Hard- 
ware 


(b) Rifles and Am- 
munition 


(c) Clocks 
(d) Corsets 
(e) Rubber Goods. 


' New Haven products, in these 
lines, are known and sold “the 
world over.” 


In Copper and Steel Wire, 
Toys, Paper Boxes, Woolen 
Knit Goods, the products of 
New Haven factories have a 
country-wide sale throughout 
the U. S. 


New Haven 


is one of the leading communi- 
ties in the U. S. in the propor- 
tion of WAGE EARNERS 
OWNING THEIR OWN 
HOMES. 

More than 30,000 individuals 
every night BUY the Register. 
Larger PAID circulation than 
any TWO others COMBINED. 


NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Detroit—Chicago 
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Columns Lines 


Fashionable Dress ...... 53 9,155 
People’s Popular Monthly 40 7,694 
To-day’s Housewife ...... 38 7,638 
Mother’s Magazine ...... 32 5,564 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND CLASS 


ADVERTISING 

Columns Lines 
DS dubitenvcesactcadas 252 42,336 
House & Garden ....... 220 34,848 
DR ch¢hdseneec<caeees 240 34,341 
Gommtey Be ..cccccceséc 182 30,577 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 136 30,541 
Vanity Fair ........c000 171 = 27,127 
Normal Instructor ....... 144 24,623 
eer TOU. cecdsesccce« 154 24,332 
Arts & Decoration....... 137. 23,119 
House Beautiful ........ 129 19,953 
Field & Stream.......... 128 =: 18,332 
Science & Invention ..... 118 17,435 
Popular Science Monthly. 87 13,304 
MINE éneeesavicuscese 77 ~—- 12,304 
Outers’-Recreation ...... 85 12,227 
National Sportsman ..... 83 11,900 
Garden Magazine ...... 77 ~=—- 10,822 
Outdoor Life .......... 74 10,715 
Forest & Stream ........ 65 9,308 
Illustrated World (pg.)... 31 7,000 
EN den cudenenssaes 45 6,615 
Association Men ........ 45 6,318 
Extension Magazine ..... 30 5,318 
EES ERY ee 29 4,249 


Internat’l Studio (August) 25 3,585 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


Columns Lines 


"FRE AOS: cccescccescs 136 23,927 
Canadian Home Journal.. 118 20,819 
Everywoman’s World .... 91 16,040 


Rod & Gun in Canada (pg.) 103 14,744 
Western Home Mo. (Aug.) 63 11,466 
Canadian Magazine (pg.). 50 11,200 
La Canadienne ......... 49 8,716 





“August 1 and 15 combined. 
AUGUST WEEELIES 


August 1-8 Columns Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 213 36,306 
Literary Digest ....... 84 12,887 
Town & Country...... 61 10,389 
a ee 47 8,029 
Re ee 33 4,852 
American Weekly ..... 14 4,028 
American Legion ...... 24 3,530 
are 19 3,396 
GE Sb Rbadsteonaas 21 3,105 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.).. 13 3,052 
Christian Herald ...... 17 2,924 
WEED NWasedendccceschs 17 2,443 
Ind  *—_ 17 2,442 
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« | Editorial Influence MAKES 
' Advertising Value 
36 

; | PHYSICAL CULTURE is seriously 
: engaged in helping its readers to better 
“ health, stronger bodies and happier 
; lives. 

; Its pages are carefully edited with 


that point in view. 


oo 


It is a magazine of inspiration. 
It instils optimism. 


It is a publication the advertiser can 

use, knowing that he is going to receive 
the entire confidence and responsive- | 
ness of the people who make up its 
circulation, more than 200,000 strong. 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


“The Magazine That Makes Good on Keyed Advertising” | [ 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York City 


O. J. ELDER ‘ + eee Business Manager 
L. ARTHUR YURMAN . .  . Advertising Manager 
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Western Representative 
CHARLES H. SHATTUCK, 770 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


New England Representative 
Little Building, Boston, Mass. 





METZ B. HAYES, 
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Columns Lines Columns Lines — 
Churchman ...cccceces 16 2,368 Churchman ........+-- 8 1,212 
Scientific American.... 10 1,720 WE be ccccccesecces 6 945 
ae ee ee a 11 1,673 Scientific American .... 5 918 
New Republic ....... - © 1,543 TGS. «ccm cesaccnces 6 863 
Youth’s Companion.... 8 1,360 New Republic ........ 5 861 
PORE ccccceccccboves 8 1,252 Judge .ccccccccsccccse 4 711 
August 30-31 Columns Lines 
*July 30 and August 6 combined. WINE caxncbusscanies 26 = 3,858 
August 9-15 Columns Lines New Republic ........ 9 1,323 
Saturday Evening Post. 226 38,549 TE cc cewosesencces 8 1,236 
Literary Digest ....... 83 12,696 ‘Totals for August Columns Lines- 
Town & Country ...... 48 8,206 Saturday Evening Post. 899 152,932 
DUE kd tnosunssccesss 39 6,646 Literary Digest ....... 299 45,528 
BOE cccsuncsoannesenes 34 4,876 Town & Country....... 185 31,098 
American Weekly ..... 16 4,398 EOS 124 18,352 
EE entcnanecwewes 26 3,923 American Weekly .... 58 16,139 
Christian Herald ...... 18 3,194 0 eee echts Ret 108 15,480 
“Independent ......... 213,057 BOs cy «aera co +a 86 14,675 
American Legion ..... 17 2,521 American Legion ...... 84 12,024 
Collier’s +++++-++e00+: 142,492  biiitass iia 64 11,031 
Youth’s Companion.... 12 2,166 Christian Herald ...... 59 10,174 
DD Atteesicnsacens 13 1,937 Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 40 9,140 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 8 1,903 ME Ghonesncecieccns 60 8,450 
Scientific American .... 10 1,815 Youth’s Companion .... 40 6,904 
Churchman ....-.++++ 10 1,517 Churchman .......+++. 49 6,885 
BAD kKoeccaccceseses 9 1,390 Scientific American.... 38 6,580 
New Republic .....-.. 9 1,323 New Republic ........ 41 6,152 
Judge ...---eeeeeeeees 4 602 Independent .......... 38 5,499 
DM: -cannegecicecanes 35 5,026 
*August 13-20-27 combined. eerie are 22 3,252 
August 16-22 Columns Lines RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
Saturday Evening Post. 222 37,762 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
Literary Digest ....... 89 13,533 FICATIONS 
Town & Country...... 74 12,503 Columns Lines 
American Weekly ..... 16 4,456 1. Ladies’ Home Journal 389 66,228 
Outlook ......+.+++++- ih) eae 252 42,336 
American Legion ..... 21 3,016 3. Good Housekeeping .. 282 40,332 
Christian Herald ...... 15 2,657 4. Harper’s Bazar ...... 235 39,591 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 11 2,548 5. House & Garden..... 220 34,848 
DT cccdbeces dhe dies 17 2,485 yee ee ee 240 34,341 
COMeP Se ccc cccsecvese 12 2,144 7. Country Life ....... 182 30,577 
Scientific American.... 12 2,127 8. Pop. Mechanics (pg.). 136 30,541 
Youth’s Companion .... 11 2,030 9, Woman’s Home Comp. 173 29,545 
Nation .....++.+++++++ 13 1,889 49. American ........... 206 29,479 
Churchman ........--- 12 1,788 41, Vanity Fair ......... 171 27,127 
New Republic ........ 7 1,102 42, Red Book ........+. 178 25,551 
Leslie’s ...-++++0++ees 7 1,100 143. Normal Instructor.... 144 24,623 
Judge ..+-.eeeeeeerees 4 687 14, Motor Life ......... 154 24,332 
August 23-29 Columns Lines 15. Physical Culture .... 164 23,573 
Saturday Evening Post. 237 40,315 16. Arts & Decoration.... 137 23,119 ] 
Literary Digest ....... 42 6,412 17. Review of Rev. (pg.) 97 21,904 
ae 27 4,034 18. World’s Work (pg.).. 95 21,501 
BAD cewcecccucocoeses 22 3,267 19. Atlantic Monthly (pg.). 93 20,967 
American Weekly ..... 11 3,257. 20. Canadian Home Jour.. 118 20,819 
CRE wesescvcccccce 17 2,999 , ee  Peerrrrerrre 101 20,272 
American Legion ..... 20 2,957 22. Cosmopolitan ........ 141 20,263 350 I 
Argosy-All-Story (pg.). 7 1,637 23. Pictorial Review .... 101 20,236 
Christian Herald ...... 8 1,399 24. House Beautiful .... 129 19,953 
Youth’s Companion ... 7 1,348 25. Delineator .......... 117. =: 19,935 ee 
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Here’s 


Your 
And This is the Way They Arrived. Audience 
(inside) 
ollow the intense interest in Motion Pictures 
today into the home of the people who wish 
to read a magazine edited with the sole pur- 


pose of raising the standard of this Chief of 
American Amusements and you will find 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 
C. W. FULLER, Advertising Manager 


Western Office Eastern Office 
350 North Clark Street 25 West 45th Street 
Chicago New York City 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 


American 
Red Book 
Cosmopolitan 
Review of Reviews 
World’s Work 
Harper’s Magazine 


weet eeeeeeee 


Atlantic Monthly’......... 


Physical Culture 
Scribner’s 
Sunset 
Metropolitan 
American Boy . 
Photoplay 
McClure’s 
Century ..... 
Motion Picture Magazine .. 
Hearst’s International 
Boys’ Life 

Everybody’s 
St. Nicholas 
Munsey’s 
Boys’ Magazine 
Current Opinion ..,...... 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


*New size. 
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ies’ Home Journal 
oo, Bazar 
Good Housekeeping 
Woman’s Home Companion.. 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator 
Designer & Woman’s Mag. 

cCall’s 

Modern Priscilla 
People’s me  cemeung oF. 
Woman’s Worl 
People’s weed Monthly . 
Needlecraft 
Mother’s Magazine 





*New Size. 


stem 

anity Fair 
Popular Mechanics 
Country Life 
House & Garden 
Popular Science Monthly : 
House Beautiful 
Field & Stream 
Theatre 
National Sportsman 
Outers’-Recreation 
Outing 


*New size. 


WEEKLIES 


Seturday pening Post 
Litera DE Wesdicdnes 
Town & CE cccheoece 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
DD dasaneatucesthdapedak 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
American Weekly 





GRAND TOTALS 


TThree issues. 





*New size. 
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1920 1919 1918 Totals 
éoses 29,479 64,124 45,749 25,807 165,159 
coese 25,551 38,856 32,428 17,371 114,206 
cocce 20,063 37,163 32,306 21,186 110,918 
eoege 21,904 34,048 30,903 18,864 105,719 
inees 21,501 31,991 26,509 17,076 97,077 
seeks 18,371 25,760 24,696 18,067 6,894 
eocee 20,967 24,072 22,407 12,260 79,706 
are 23,573 22,758 21,131 11,199 78,661 
eecep 25,617 21,947 12,381 74,421 
25,254 19,195 13,477 73,558 
23,547 23,180 12,400 70,363 
. a 22,954 20,765 10,338 66,323 
. ¢ 21,416 16,054 8,524 62,044 
sont x 24,808 23,755 10,965 $59,528 
eocveds? 12,096 18,956 17,362 8,946 57,360 
socks 11,798 18,039 16,053 11,259 57,149 
sated 6,678 18,343 16,845 13,724 55,590 
eaaas 7,204 14,724 9,456 7,149 38,533 
etooe *3,037 13,734 12,040 6,424 35,235 
Vex 4,396 7,252 8,344 6,435 26,427 
sees 4,204 9,480 6,746 5,310 25,740 
seene 5,270 6,020 7,580 3,428 22,298 
anda *4, 652 *5,259 3,005 2,166 15,082 
310,604 534,175 458,456 274,756 1,577,991 
xIssue delayed,s {Three-year total. 
= tt MAGAZINE 
8,036 130,767 125,820 88,683 423,306 
*66,228 105,585 88,770 45,909 306,492 
60,890 55,138 36,319 191,938 
weeve pt’ 40,332 60,082 58,963 29,473 188,850 
2" *29,545 59,200 43,005 25,000 156,750 
Senet 20,236 58,888 39,835 25,063 144,022 
osike *19,935 44,718 32,150 20,170 116,973 
saat *16,43 32,826 24,019 15,205 88,484 
piesa *20,272 *26,646 18,853 15,072 80,843 
‘008 19,064 22,340 15,692 13.894 70,990 
deuce *15,810 21,930 18,828 11,723 68,291 
(e0ee 12,401 18,293 10,487 07 49,255 
wees 7,694 11,105 8,608 7,831 35,238 
eeees *10,116 10,773 7,938 4,835 33,662 
ones 5,564 11,050 9,567 6,546 32,727 
401,258 675,093 557,673 353,797 1,987,821 
CLASS MAGAZINES - 
sage% 34,341 58,01 68,159 49,043 209,556 
Sones 27,127 48,432 41,949 28,472 145,980 
duane 30,541 42,448 37,632 25,422 136,043 
ends 30,577 45,538 34,814 22,154 133,083 
oewe 4,84 34,034 24,176 10,232 103,290 
ccces *13,304 *26,499 *22,845 16,932 79,580 
poene 19,953 20,905 15,815 7,02 63,700 
secee 18,332 16,550 17,160 10,856 62,898 
o0kee *12,304 17,590 16,598 9,85 56,346 
eens *11,900 *13,385 *15,015 7,511 47,811 
eens 12,227 9,428 11,186 8,258 41,099 
_—, 4,249 7,660 10,174 6,587 28,670 











249,703 340,482 


315,523 


(4 SEPTEMBER ISSUES) 
«+++ 152,932 304,982 $320,725 
re 45,528 134,580 $137,00 
ovece 431,098 61,576 $48,354 
Keane *11,031 55,152 *$54,703 
~o. —$,026 26,335 $44,354 
--++ 6,580 %26,694 *{33,684 
Sodes 15,480 27,004 23,245 
ooee $18,352 19,415 20,016 
see» 10,174 19,358 $25,071 
eee > $20, 037 15,720 


202,348 


$147,204 
$87,089 
$34,560 
$45,329 
$32,647 
$31,023 
$14,923 
15,654 
12,745 
970 





312,340 695,133 











722,878 


4 








1,108,056 


22,144 2,152,495 


925,843 
404,203 
175,588 
166,215 
108,362 
97,981 
80,652 
73,437 
67,348 
52,866 











-++1,273,905 2,244,883 2,054,530 1,253,045 6,826,353 


5 issues. 
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RALPH F. BLANCHARD 19 West 44th Street 


Eastern Manager New York City Western Manager 
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SELECTED— 


Did you ever look for Vogue on the news stand 
—and fail to find it? Did you ever notice 
where that news stand was? 


There are 45,000 news stands in the country. 
And 100,000* news sale copies are sold over 
the counter twice a month. 


Suppose we divided them all up equally: John 
Wanamaker, who sells 300 copies, would not be 
very satisfied with an allotment of 2%. The 
Grand Central Station would lose 1,498 sales , 
per issue. Ninety-eight prospective purchasers 
would be disappointed at the Copley Plaza; 
and 82 at the Hotel Blackstone. 


v= safeguards its advertisers’ market by giving 
them a selected news stand distribution, allotting 
Vogue to the news stands in the better class shopping 
districts, and the wealthier residential neighborhoods, 
where it will find purchasers interested in the class of 
goods advertised. In the cheaper districts, you cannot 
buy Vogue at all. 


Vogue’s permanent representatives in the important 
cities are constantly checking up at the news dealers 
and showing them how to use Vogue to attract the 
limousine trade to their store. 


For Vogue is interested only in the 35 cents of the class 
customer who buys not only Vogue at her dealer’s, but 
high grade stationery and perfumes, candy by the five- 
pound box, cigarettes by the hundred, golf balls by the 
dozen, and high grade merchandise everywhere. 


What’s this safeguarded market worth to 
ou? This market where every reader is a 
uyer? This market that Vogue sifts and re- 

sifts for you, day after day?... We ask YOU! 


VOGUE 


*Vogue’s total average circulation first six months, 1921, 149,800 copies per issue. 


CLIFFORD MILLER 






































The Little 


HE Schoolmaster recently over- 

heard a discussion between two 
advertising men in a subway train. 
Car cards was the subject, and 
one of the men was objecting to 
such names for candies as “Toot- 
sie Rolls,” “Long Tom Suckers,” 
“Coconut Dieties” and others that 
he called silly. “Imagine,” he said, 
“a dignified woman alighting from 
a limousine, entering a candy shop 
and, after adjusting her lorgnette, 
requesting a dollar’s worth of 
‘Jelly Eggs’ or ‘Ring Around the 
Rosies.’” 

“She simpiy wouldn’t do it,” re- 
joined the second advertising man, 
“but neither the maker nor the 
dealer expects to sell that kind of 
candy to ladies who carry lor- 
gnettes, or any other adults. They 
are all ‘kid’ candies, and children 
like those names. Boys and girls 
rush the candy shops for candy 
which they think is named and 
made for them.” 

“Why advertise them here 
then?” asked the critical one. 
“Comparatively few children ride 
in the subway.” 

“Don’t you see,” explained the 
defender of the silly names, “that 
the copy here all relates to the 
purity of the candy? Parents have 
to be convinced that the candy is 
wholesome before they will per- 
mit their children to buy it. 

“Of course the lorgnetted duch- 
esses don’t buy ‘Long Tom Suck- 
ers’ for public consumption or to 
serve at theatre parties, but some 
of them have children in their 
homes who, just like other chil- 
dren, want candy with a name that 
appeals to them. I was in one 
of Huyler’s stores the other day 
when a grande dame came in from 
her ‘cah’ to get a lollypop for 
young hopeful. She took the 
name and the youngster’s insist- 
ence on it as a joke. 

“Then, in spite of the fact that 
most of those candies are made 
and named for juvenile consump- 
tion, many of them are bought and 
eaten by adults. ‘Coconut Peaks’ 
enjoy a big sale among grown-ups, 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


even though the name may seem 
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deficient to the intellectuals. Peo- 
ple buy them without thinking of 
the name. If you watch the sub- 
way stands you will see a lot of 
the subway passengers buy candy 
with foolish names—even as you 
and I.” 

The conversation recalled the 
advice which a man who had had 
a lifelong experience in advertis- 
ing gave to Geo. P. Rowell: “You 
must write your (medical) adver- 
tisements to catch d—— fools— 
not college professors.” Then he 
added after a moment, “And you 
will catch just as many college 
professors as you will of any 
other sort.” 

All of which adds to the School- 
master’s contentions that swivel- 
chair criticism of advertising— 
even by the wise ones—is the 
thing that’s foolish. | 


There is a yaa space seller 
for a national magazine with a 
selling method which may well be 
termed the 1921 fashion plate. He 
is as different from the big, black, 
cigar-puffing, desk-pounding type 
of not so long ago as is the mod- 
ern automobile from Henry Ford’s 
first effort. 

How he works is well illus- 
trated in the method with which 
he just closed a big account. The 
manufacturer was using most 
every national magazine except 
that represented by this solicitor. 
For reasons of his own he would 
never give that publication any 
consideration. 

When Jones first called on him 
he was accorded the customary 
cold shoulder. Nothing daunted, 
he scouted around and learned 
that the manufacturer had abso- 
lutely no distribution in his home 
town—a situation, by the way, 
which is not at all uncommon. 
That was all Jones needed to 
know. He hied himself, imme- 
diately, to the largest retailer in 
town handling that sort of mer- 
chandise and proceeded to outline 
an idea which would enable the 
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The Chain Store People 
Use Flexlume Signs 


HE J. C. Penney Co,, operating 312 stores 
is numbered among the users of Flexlume 
Electric signs. This organization is just one 

of many systems of chain stores that use Flex- 
lumes to mark their stores, to give them person- 
ality, distinction. 

Flexlume Electric Signs have raised, snow- 
white glass letters standing out from a dark back- 
ground. They are perfect day signs as well as 
night signs. They have greatest reading distance, 
lowest up-keep cost, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you a sketch showing a 


Flexlume Sign to meet the particu- 
lar needs of your business. 


FLEXLUME SIGN CO., 34 Kail Street, Buffalo 
Flexlume Electric Signe Made Only by The Flexiume Sign Co. 
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Anuario 
LA RAZON 


published annually by Buenos 
Aires’ leading afternoon daily. 


ApverTistnc Forms CLOSE IN THE 
Unitep States Oct. 31 For THE 


1922 EDITION 
Write for Sample Copy and Rates 
E. H. MILANI 
432 Fourtn Ave. Map. So. 3069 











You Want Canadian 
Business? 


Here is your opportunity to secure the 
services of a high-grade Canadian, 35. A 
successful salesman with clean-cut personal 
and business record. Possesses calibre 
and character. Familiar with manufactur- 
ing, merchandising, accounting, credits and 
advertising. Able to co-operate, organize 
and direct. . Adaptable, flexible, th 

and keen. 

Ie that above the average? Record to 
prove it. A capable executive, but willing 
to start as sales representative to prove 
worth. Wide acquaintance’ with 
turers, wholesale houses, large retailers 
and sutomotive trade. Salary or commis- 
sion basis. No objection to living in 
Detroit, Buffalo or New York. Corres- 
pondence confidential. 


Address J. B. D., Box 140, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















HERBERT H. GILES 


Automatic 
Machinery 


ILES ° 


Leads a esa its lead in 
LOS ANGELES 
More readers, more subscribers 


than a — ago. Sworn govern- 
ment report 


Rally. 143,067 


More advertisements, be adver- 
tisers than a year ago. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two use The 
Evening Herald exclusively in the 
afternoon field. 


H. W. . Log 
604 Sen ‘Bide. 432 Marquette Bide. 











merchant to make a quick turn- 
over by featuring the manufac- 
turer’s article in accordance with 
Jones’s plan. Mr. Dealer liked the 
idea, phoned the manufacturer 
and placed a sizable order, Jones’s 
name was mentioned in the con- 
versation, of course. 

The merchandise was shipped 
the same day and Jones supervised 
its installation and worked out 
every detail of the plan. Next 
morning the local papers carried 
the retailer’s announcement of his 
new stock, the clerks carried out 
Jones’s selling ideas and the win- 
dows were dressed as he in- 
structed. Before evening the en- 
tire shipment had been sold and 
the merchant had placed a second 
order. 

Just before closing time, and 
after the second order had been 
placed, Jones called on the manu- 
facturer again. It doesn’t require 
any great imaginative ability to 
picture what happened. Jones 
walked out with the order, and 
it is safe to say his magazine is 
going to be included in any fu- 
ture lists sent out by that com- 
pany. 

Viewed in the light of what is 
most necessary right now, the 
Schoolmaster thinks Jones is the 
Beau Brummell of salesmen. His 
style is flawless. It will be as 
good ten or twenty years hence 
as it is today. We need more 
of him. 

* * * 

A member of the Class has 
worked out an advertising and 
sales promotion service for deal- 
ers in lumber and building ma- 
terials, and asks the Schoolmaster 
to tell him whether now is the 
time to spring it, or would it be 
better to wait until business picks 
up a bit in that particular line. 
“Most of my friends tell me,” he 
writes, “that I am all kinds of a 
fool to think of starting anything 
new just now, when business is 
so bad. What do you think?” 

Assuming that the service that 
he has for sale is really likely to 
bring business for his customers 
(and as he has had ten years of 
practical experience in the busi- 
ness, it ought to be), the School- 
master thinks that his friends are 
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Advertising Manager 


or assistant to the 


Sales Manager 


e 


MAN who has learned the mechanics 

of advertising in a leading New 
York agency; has sat in on the planning 
and execution of national campaigns; 
has bought engraving and printing, 
written copy, edited house organs—in 
short, who has learned first hand the 
how, why and when of advertising, wants 
to transfer from the agency field to a 
manufacturer’s advertising department. 


He is a college man, thirty-one, married, 
and prefers a connection in or near 


New York. 


The character of the concern and the 
possibility of developing a sound adver- 
tising policy for it mean more to him 
than the size of the salary. 


He will come to such a concern strongly 
recommended by his present employers. 


Address 
“H. R.,” Box 142, Printers’ Ink 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


I will consider the Selling 
Agency of a high-grade line, be- 
ginning Jan. 1, 1922, for any 
territory east of the Mississippi, 
but to include some Northern 
States. Must show possibilities 
greater than this year’s earnings 
of $50,000, which exceed last 
year’s by $12,000. Financially 
responsible. References. Sales 
Agent, Box 1028, Atlanta, Ga. 





Do You Want a Man 


who can save more money than his sal- 
ary in planning and executing a national 
advertising campaign? I have had years 
of experience and the knowledge, tact 
and enthusiasm necessary to make good 
in a responsible position. References 
from men you know if you are inter- 
ested. Address “D, O.,” Box 143, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


Seeeepeeueees 
we TRADE MARKS’ g 


Capital Trade Mark & Copyright 
& Bureau, Washington, D. C., Warder 
Bldg. Chicago, Monadnock Block 
* Milwaukee, 472 E. Water St. ® 
Representation all over the world. 
Send for Bulletin. 


* FOREIGN PATENTS" 
SEB BRBBBHBERBaBE SE 


cS Oo FP? fF 


Your opportunity to buy copy 
written in unimpeachable Eng- 
lish, but full of stamina, style 
and punch, and at reasonable 
prices. Address ‘‘ CK,’’ Box 145, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 833 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


CLARENCE 


LE 


Lettering, Designing 
and 
Layouts for 


ISWEST 38™ST. NEWYORK 














MILL EDITION OF 


Commrete 
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wrong. Quite probably this would 
be a poor time to sell plate glass 
tops for the lumber dealer’s desk 
or ornamental dinguses for the 
radiator cap on his delivery truck. 
But a service that actually gives 
promise of getting business ought 
to stand at least a reasonable 
chance of being successful. 

As a matter of fact, some of the 
most successful businesses in this 
country have been started in dull 
times, when other people thought 
it wasn’t worth while to get out 
and hustle. Dull times have their 
compensations, in that there is 
likely to be less competition, and 
prospects have time to listen, 
whether they buy at the moment 
or not. Missionary work which 
is done in times like these often 
bears astonishing fruit when busi- 
ness begins to speed up again. 
The danger to be apprehended is 
not so much the rashness which 
starts something new at the wrong 
time, as the failure to appreciate 
that business belongs to the man 
who goes after it. 


Financial Advertising Exhibit 
to Have Permanent Home 


The exhibit of the financial adver- 
tisers’ department of the A. A. C. of 
W., which was on display at the 
Atlanta convention of the association, 
will be given to the department of 
advertising of the Georgia Tech School 
of Commerce, to be held as a perma- 
nent part of the school’s. equipment. 
Since the convention this exhibit has 
been taken to all parts of the United 
States. It has several engagements 
still remaining, but as soon as these 
are completed it will be shipped direct 
to Atlanta. 


In Charge of Advertising of 
Carnegie Steel Company 


. S. Twitchell, formerly assistant 
to R. B. Woodward, advertising man- 
ager of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
recently resigned, i= assumed charge 
of the advertising and _ statistical = 
partment of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 


Forristall Elected President of 
Texas Clubs 


George B. Forristall, of Houston, 
Texas, has been elected to fill the un- 
expired term as president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs pf Texas. 

R. Patterson, retiring president, 
resigned because of the press of per- 
sonal business. 
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Present Day Duties of a 
Sales Manager 


That sales management is inclining 
more and more into a financial phase 
of business and that the sales manager, 
instead of being a developer of business 
must be a producer of business at a 
profit, was the keynote of an address 
made before the Baltimore Advertising 
Club by A. H. Deute, general sales 
manager of the Borden Company, of 
New York. 

Mr. Deute pointed out that during a 
period of years the sales manager has 
developed from a head salesman who 
checked over the daily reports of sales- 
men into an executive whose real work 
it is to find ways and means for so 
placing the production of a house that 
the greatest immediate profit may be 
realized while at the same time the 
future good-will of the organization is 
developed. It was further developed 
that the sales manager who fails to 
appreciate his responsibility toward the 
financial side of the business is falling 
far short of his opportunities because 
the problem of business houses today 
is not volume, but a stabilization of 
earnings. 


John Adams Thayer Leaves 
Goodwin Agency 


John Adams Thayer has resigned as 
vice-president and manager of the New 
York office of A. O. Goodwin, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Thayer will become active in the man- 
agement of the Borden Bookstack Co., 
Westport, Conn., of which company he 
is treasurer. 
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ASK Sachi 


—FOUND 
ators, . Statisticians, 
riters, Illustrators, Editors. 
A ldbrary Comprising Millions of Records, 
Clippings and Pictures. 
EGBERT GILLISS HANDY 
Founder-President and Executive Chairman. 
Franole Trevelyan Miller, LL. D., Litt. D. 
450 Fourth Avenue, New York. Editor-in 





IDEAS FOR 


2500 mercnanrs $3.02 


Contained in twenty-four issues of the 
RETAIL LEDGER, “The News-Maga- 
zine of Retail Business.” Reports the 
actual experience of retailers with 
new methods of stimulating sales, re- 
ducing overhead, increasing results 
from advertising, collecting slow ac- 
counts and increasing efficiency of 
employes. Each semi-monthly issue 
contains ten big newspaper-size pages 
full of the livest sort of sound, prac- 
tical suggestions for the merchant 
who is determined to make his sales 
and profits grow in spite of conditions 
of the moment. A recent subscriber 
writes: “The first issue enabled me to 
make $300 in extra profits.” Fifteen 
thousand merchants—all flines—find 
it their most interesting and valuable 
business publication. Per year (24 
issues), $3.00. Single copies 15c. Send 
subscription to Department D, RE- 
TAIL LEDGER, 1346 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
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DENNE 
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MONTREAT 
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MY RIGHT HAND 


Must Find a New Pesition. 

She is young enough to fit in readily with an- 
other organization; old enough to stand up under 
responsibility; capable enough (and I have 
employed her for more than two years, so I 
know) to relieve a busy executive of the bur- 
den of detail. She never gets rattled; her 
memory is excellent; she has personality. Of 
course, she’s a crack Ih Our busi 

is undergoing-a change of management. That's 
the reason for this advertisement. Salary $40. 
New York only. “G. 1,” Box 141, P. 1. 


ECONOMY IN HIGH GRADE 


LETTERHEADS at $2.75 per M 


In 5,000 lots. $3.75 for 1,000 
Envelopes $3.75 per 1,000 
First class printing. Good bond 
Size 84x11. Satisfaction aban Ref. 
erence Bradstreet or Dun. Samples free. 


T. C. WILKINSON & SON 
VAN WERT, OHIO 


“Ht Monthly Grade Paper’ 
FEATURING 5* ro #522 MERCHANDISE’ 
What have you to market that can be retailed 

from 5ce ‘to $5.00? 

Glad to work with you on_merchandising and 

advertising possibilities. We reach only well- 
rated merchants. 


458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 




























POSTAGE ise Ddusiness devoted exclu- 
sively to s DInEOT-MAIL-ADVERTIS AND SELLING. 
Tells how to reduce Selling Costs Py. mn Deo ay mn 
Sookloan thoes a Ay 

jouse Magas: Sone 
the selling campaigns of te the firms. = 


copy 2he—one year (12 copies) 
POSTAGE, 18 East 18th Street, | New ' York. 


Better Printing for 
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Waring Sherwood Elected 
Head of Dixon-Paul 
Printing Co. 

H. W. Dixon, president and general 
manager of the Dixon-Paul Printing 
Company, Memphis, Tenn., has sold his 
interest in the firm to Waring Sher- 
wood. Mr. Dixon will retire from 
business on account of his health. 
Mr. Sherwood has been for the past 
two years advertising manager for the 
Briscoe Motor Corporation at Jackson, 
Mich. Previous to that he was man- 
ager for the Barron G. Collier, Inc., at 

Memphis. 





New Agency Formed in New 
York 


Farnsworth, Brown & Schaeffer, a 
new advertising agency, has been estab- 
lished at New York by Edward B. 
Brown, Frank W. Farnsworth and 

. Schaeffer, who were recently 
with Stroud & Brown, Inc. 

This new agency will handle the ac- 
counts of the Daniel Green Felt Shoe 
Co., Dodgeville, N. Y.; Daisy Manufac- 
turing Company, air rifles, Plymouth, 
Mich., and Clemson Bros., hack saws, 
Middletown, N. Y. 





Gotham Agency Has New 
Officers 


W. G. Hildebrand has been elected 
president and treasurer of the Gotham 
Advertising Company, New York. Dr. 
John E. Hill, has been made vice-presi- 
dent and John H. Nutting has been 
made secretary of this agency. 

The New yok, = rint Paper Com- 
pany and the C. olt Company, New 

ork, have Doe! oe accounts with 
this agency. 





Appointed Advertising Man- 
ager of “The Nation” 


Ralph J. Sprague has been h sagetaned 
sivertiang mqaeger of The Nation, 
New Yor He was formerly with 
the advertising departments of the 
New York Times, The Annalist, and 
the New York Tribune. Upon his re- 
turn from France, where he served 
with the 77th Division, he became asso- 
eet with the New York Evening 
ost. 


Made Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture 

Charles W. Pugsley, editor of The 

Nebraska Farmer, has been appointed 

assistant secretary of Agriculture, 

effective October 1. Mr. Pugsley will 

succeed Dr. Elmer D. Ball, resigned. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
An unusual opportunity for an 
unusual man. Paperware Co., 
Inc., 193 William Street, New 
York City. 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessory ! 
County, a wanted; write to- 
day. G. L. W. Spring Oiler Co., San 
Diego, Cal. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
who controls trade, wanted by a 
newly-organized job and commer- 
cial plant. Salary and commission. 
Address Box 423, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO TRADE PAPER CAN OF- 
FER DESIRABLE PROPOSITION TO 
NEW YORK ADVERTISING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE. ADDRESS 404, 537 S. 
DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


LITHOGRAPH SALESMAN 
Splendid opportunity for real aggressive 
salesman who has an established trade, 
with firm established 25 years. Salary 
and commission basis. Address Box 447, 
Printers’ Ink, 


MAIL ORDER PARTNER WANTED 
A substantial, well-known, rapidly-grow- 
ing mail order house in Central est 
will take into <r e a young man 
capable of taking hold of sales and de- 
veloping them along established lines 
and new lines. Ability and _ stability, 
not money, required. Give full infor- 
mation regarding age, experience, es- 
ent salary, etc. Address Box 434, BT 























PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
who is acquainted with Eastern agencies 
and can sell trade advertising to repre- 
sent national trade publication in New 
York and Eastern territory. 25% cumu- 
lative commission. Good start with es- 
tablished accounts. An opportunity to 
make $7500 a year. In reply give past 
experience; also New York telephone 
number and —. Box 416, P. I. 


WE NEED REPRESENTATIVES 
AND SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


to sell a line that is being used and in 
demand by the largest and most promi- 
nent advertisers. Our line comprises 
high-class indoor signs of velvet, velour, 
satin and cardboard rep roduced by our 
patent fp-+-,~ he a process; also 
a varied line of fine show-case pads and 
window displays of character in quanti- 
ties of 250 up. Acquaintance with buy- 
ers of high-class advertising novelties 
most desired. For particulars address 
Reproduction Products Co., 174 Duffield 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











WANTED—Circulation for 
Southern farm paper. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced. Give full details 
in first letter and salary expected. 
Address Box 424, Printers’ Ink. 


A LAYOUT MAN who wields a sketchy 
pencil can make an unusually attractive 
connection with us as Printing Sales- 
man. Liberal Commission with Draw- 
ing Account. Barnes Press, 254 
26th St., New York City. 








Women’s Fashion Artist, for pen and 
ink work. Sketch your experience, 
telling one or two places you've been 
before. Tell what training you’ve had 
and what salary you expect. Position 
is with a large Eastern store, in a city 
of more than half a million. Box 436, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


First-Class Copy Writer 
and Layout Man 


wanted to prepare house copy for house 
publishing several periodicals. Applicant 
must be under forty years of age, with 
good record for this kind of work. Apply 
by letter, giving full details. Business 
Manager, The McCall Co., 236 W. 37th 
St., New York City. 








A very unusual opening for two experi- 
enced executives in brush manufactur- 
ing business; one experienced in sales 
and merchandising through the drug 
sundry, department store, mail order 
and the allied distribution channels; the 
other experienced in factory production, 
purchasing, etc. Must locate at factory 
and direct affairs; salary, directorship, 
bonus plus other profit. This is a 
opportunity for a man wishing to get 
into a well established business as a part 
owner and grow with it. Must invest 
at least $10,000 in the business on a 
redeemable basis. Correspondence ~_ 
dential. Address Secretary, H. B. Co., 
Church St., 2nd floor, Worcester, Mase 


WANTED 


Young man who can invest small sum 
in new monthly trade _ publication 
to serve as business and advertising 
manager. To the individual qualified 
to build circulation and. advertising 
patronage an opportunity to buy interest 
is E affor ed. Salary and commission for 
services. Magazine now in its fourth 
issue has virgin field. Circulation and 
advertising patronage easily secured. 
Publisher needs assistance in promo- 
tional work and prefers individual who 
can assume full re we, for busi- 
ness development. “Must be qualified to 
sell advertising by canna solicitation 
and by mail and handle correspondence. 
only. References required. 

Box 444, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN TO 
take charge of advertising and catalogue 
department with old-establi whole- 
sale house in Indiana; must have some 
knowledge of general merchandise, nov- 
elties and jewelry; references required; 
~ future for the right man. Address 
ox 443, care Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Growing advertising agency wants a 
young man to secure new accounts 
on commission basis; only high-class 
business will be considered. Unusual 
opportunity awaits right man. Com- 
munications in confidence. P. O. Box 
214, City Hall Station, New York, 





A TESTIMONIAL AD WRITER 
WANTED 


Here is an opportunity for experienced 
medicine ad-writer with live agency on 
one of largest medicine accounts. Sub- 
mit oe of i o., salary 
expected, age, and ev ing ne or 
pn yD outside New York. Ad- 
ress Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 





Training School Instructor 


Wanted a man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in selecting and in- 
structing Salesmen or Managers 
for the largest chain of stores. 
Must be convincing and have 


geneantey. Know how to lec- 
ture. ust have experience 
and Sales judgment. Apply by 
— ep stating previous training 


an desired. Advance- 
ment absolutely [> the appli- 
cant. Address R. W. B., P. 
Box 229, New York City. 


” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Distinctive business cards, letterheads, 
wedding and other announcements, in 
engraved and embossed effects. NON- 
PLATE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 114 
West 56th St. Tel. Circle 3959, 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-equipped concern doing work for 
New York firm for many years can take 
additional work. High-class; compe oe 
srery, close co-operation. err ER 
PRESS, Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


AUTHORS 

OWNERS of emg te circulating 
among retail grocers in ngland require 
articles which must be written in plain 
English, dealing in live and interesting 
manner with any subject interesting to 
yl MSS. must be written. 

gth 1,500 to 2,000 words. State 
rice, and in first instance send to 
ox 431, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—One who studies his job, is 
not afraid of work and is ambitious 
to make good, wishes position. A New 
Yorker, willing to travel. Box 419, 
Printers’ Ink, 


Sept. 8, 1921 








Young Man (20) thoroughly familiar 
with office work, conscientious and will- 
ing, desires employment with an agency 
where constructive development is appre- 
ciated. Box 422, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Woman available as assistant or 
secretary in editorial office. Experienced 
on class magazine, editing, writing, make- 
up. College graduate, g correspondent, 
adaptable, energetic. Box 425, P. I. 


Layout Man and Typographer 
from the ranks of compositors. Has fin- 
ished stuff for reproduction in a pinch, 
but nota finished artist. Available about 
September 20. Box 427, Printers’ Ink. 


A competent, intelligent young woman 
wishes a whole or part-time position, 
where her literary experience as well 
as her stenographic ability will be of 
value. Address Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Experienced copy writing, production, 
house organ, selling. Good correspon- 
dent. Welcomes responsibility. College 
graduate. 22. Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Ten years’ experience, posters, letter- 
ing, borders, figure cover, _Tretouching, 
layouts. Box 438, care Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU USE US? 
Two live-wire trade-paper men with edi- 
torial and advertising executive ability 
want position in Chicago. $75 a week. 
bang us, Box 906, Cincinnati, 
io. 


AN ALL-AROUND YOUNG MAN 
A sales, advertising and publicity- 
trained young man esires to make a 
connection with a thoroughly reliable 
firm. His experience includes specialty 
selling, writing circulars, pamphlets, in- 
struction books, spare-part catalogues, 
editing a house-organ, writing for news 
and trade papers. Capable of takin 
charge. Address Box 420, care 0 
Printers’ Ink. 


Experience . 
of advertising man, seasoned by 
twelve years in advertising work, 
is available. Has technical college 
education, able to analyze, grasp 
sales features, apply commonsense 
methods of advertising, write con- 
cise, forceful copy. Experienced 
in laying out, and in writing copy for, 
effective printed matter, and in handlin 
all details of production. Have edit 
house-organ, written strong sales let- 
ters, A capable, conscientious, energetic 
worker who will handle a big load. 
reasonable. Married, American, 
age 35. Address Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING ASSISTANT—evening 
student N, Y. U.—desires position in 
agency or advertising department, Three 
years’ i ~ ence; knowledge of stenog- 
raphy. x 432, Printers’ Ink. 


A Ba yr nr that is physically 

attractive and whose copy is inst: " 

and human sells and builds friendship. 

] desire to o ize and manage one 

for a high- e¢ firm. Box 418, care 
Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Solicitor and Copy Writer, 
24; last with New York American; un- 
derstand copy-writing, layouts, typog- 
raphy; versatile. Desires opportunity 
as solicitor or copy writer in — ung 
department or agency. Box 428, P. 


Advertising Salesman. Young, experi- 
enced, Ce: sales record, at present 
employ desires to represent business 
paper in Chicago and Mid West territory. 
If you can usea hustler and ey 
address Box 440, Chicago Office, 


ADVERTISING MAN 
Six years’ experience, Excellent copy 
writer, layout man. Knows art, engrav- 
ing, printing. Best references. Agency 
mail order and department store oe - 
ence. Age 26. Box 430, Printers’ Ink. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, experienced 
in manufacturing and now employed as 
sales engineer, desires position in adver- 
tising where above training would com- 
pensate for lack of advertising experi- 
ence. Box 437, care of Printers’ Ink. 


—— ADVERTISING 
Five years’ pm § in successfully 
selling both Job and Retailer through 
Catalogs, Broadsides, Sales Letters and 
Trade Paper Advertising. Capacity for 
getting immediate business, mployed. 
Care of Box 435, Printers’ Ink. 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 
Thoroughly experienced sales executive 
with intensive knowledge of Maryland 
and adjacent La * a office. 
Automobile; se eee asset to 
MANUFACTURER with worth-while 
product seekin Ree h-class personal rep- 
resentation. 5 Miller, Jr., 5 
Emerson Tower Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


























ADVERTISING AND PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 


College man, 27, married, now with New 
York agency, seeks connection with pro- 
gressive manufacturer or agency, or- 
ough knowledge of art work, engraving, 
printing and typography. Experienced 
in layouts, copy, media, campaigns and 
mail-order and direct advertising. Box 
417, Printers’ Ink. 





Valuable Advertising Assistant 
Conscientious, energetic young man (22) 
possessing thorough agency experience as 
account manager seeks connection with 
agency, merchant or manufacturer in ad- 
vertising capacity. He writes copy that 
is simple but dynamically forceful; his 
layouts are similarly plain but winning; 
has special ability in planning, designing 
and writing booklets, ~y — 

and other sales literature. Sob 
torial writer, Box 433, Prine Tae 
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Woman, 27, ambitious, energetic, cap 
able; with executive ability and initia- 
tive seeks position where these qualities 
will Pe preciated. Thoroughly experi- 
enced i epartment Store and Specialty 
Sho; Aavellisieg—-aomenser, direct-by- 
mail layout and copy. Box 441, P. I. 


College graduate with three years’ Navy 
training and two years’ experience as 
Assistant poaanese during organization 
of Foreign Publicity Department is 
prepared to e charge of or organize 
Foreign Advertising Department for man- 
ufacturer. Or will take position in a 
Foreign Advertising Department if pros- 
pect of advancement. Box 450, P. I. 


WIT + WITS 


plus one year’s actual experience adver- 
tising ond selling are the qualifications 
a college graduate, twenty-three years 
i. offers to an agency or apperisins 
epartment anywhere in the U 


"CAN YOU USE ME? 


Box 449, care of Printers’ Ink. 
PRACTICAL ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 











Ten years’ experience in hardware, dry 
goods and phonograph fields. Former! 
advertising manager Pathé Phonograp 
Co., district advertising manager Amer- 
ican Multigraph Sales Co, and for a 
chain of phonograph stores. Strong in 
promoting the sale of a product through 
the jobber and retailer, Age 31. College 
trained. Salary, $80. Box 446, P. I. 


; SALARY NO OBJECT 
WANTED (since I am financially inde- 
pendent) connection where salary will 
depend on production, House organ, all- 
round metropolitan newspaper experi- 
ence and a year’s intensive training 
under master advertising man_and sales- 
man selling in_ten_ states. pn a 
copy writer, Familiar with typograph 
and layout. 29, College graduate, Ad- 
dress Box 445, ‘Printers’ Ink. 


He Can Double and Triple 
On His Job 


Trained in direct-mail sellin 
history; to BUIL 
LAIN it; to SELL 
to SELL 
SELL through LAYOUT; 
LAYOUT and BUY ART; to Y 
ENGRAVING; to SPECIFY TYPE; 
to jx as COLORS AND PAPERS; 
to INSTRUCT service companies in ad- 
dressing, rn a mailing; to ANA- 
LYZE RESULTS. perience: Sales 
letters to consumers, retailers, whole- 
salers; “how to sell’’ bulletins and letters 
to dealers, salesmen, branch managers; 
dealer helps; distribution of dealer helps 
and sales letters; analytic, constructive 
criticisms of plans and pieces; direct- 
mail plans and their execution for mail- 
ings of a hundred to a million, Business 
Articles published Printers’ Ink, Adver- 
tising & Selling, Mailbag. Evidence of 
this is available upon interview. If 
yours is a Golden Rule firm I can ge 
you enthusiastic, effective ont, 
ary not small; not large. Or, open for 
free-lance work. Write Box 442, P. I. 








to ANA- 
the plan; 
through 
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Dayton’s 
Evidence 


During the past 12 months 
the number of Dayton, Ohio, 
customers of the Thos. Cusack 
Co. has increased over 38%. 
Similar developments in our 
other plants warrant the 
statement: 


More advertisers 
are using Outdoor 
Advertising in 1921 
than ever before. 





Gg ite CE Coe 


Outdoor Advertising~Nation Wide 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway at 25thSt. . 









































=f ‘Outdoor Advertising builds sound,enduring =o! 
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end 


TATE Street Department Stores in Chicago 
concentrate their “seconds,” overstocks, job lots, 
odds and ends in their basements and advertise this 
merchandise apart from that of the Main Store or 


“upstairs.” 


One evening newspaper receives the bulk of all this 
cheap, cut-price, “bargain basement” advertising— 
giving it a lead in total department store lineage. 


Advertising of-the main floor and “upstairs” is 
placed in mediums which deliver higher purchasing 
power, so it is natural that The Tribune should 
carry more copy of this desirable character than any 
other Chicago paper. 


Intelligent analysis of department 
store lineage figures proves that 


Tig TRIBUNE 


IN CHICAGO 


W rite for the big, new 1921 BOOK of FACTS 








